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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, t¢ all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 





“Tlay this down as tho law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States whore slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the PresipENt OF 
tux Unirep Starns, but tho Commanpen or Tae ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE. UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. “. . . From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become tho theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY 1N WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wits, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, te 
a foreign power. .. . It isa war power, I say itisa w- 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to comy on the war, and wust cakry rr ON, AC- 
CORDING TO TRE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and wanTiIAL Power TAKES THE 
PLACK oF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
eipate all the slaves in the invadod territory.”-J.Q. Apams. 
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PHIRTY-SECOND ANNI VERSARY 


OF THE 

AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOOIETY. 

»yonographically reported by Jas. M. W. Yerriyton.] 
[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 


c,ycet May, Jr.—I do not mean to take up any 
pore time with a speech, but simply to offer a reso- 
as an amendment to that of Mr, Garrison, or 


ts the acceptance of the Business Committee, or to 
le on the table. Friends around me, who agree with 
me in the sentiment of the resolution, desire that it 
should be offered for the action of the Society :— 





Resolved, That, in view of the adoption by Con- 
‘the Amendment te the Constitution, forever | 
ruibiting slavery in the United States; of the ratifi- | 
sail » already of nearly the necessary number of | 
Snes, and of the moral certainty of soon obtaining | 
4 wulllcie nt remainder ; the Society recognizes the | 
year approach of the period when it may and should 

sasolve ite organization; and its officers are hereby 
suthorized and instructed, whenever the Constitution- 
s| Anti-Slavery Amendment is fully adopted, and 
nave the law of the land, to declare this Society dis- 
wived, in view of the accomplishment of the end to 
which it was pledged. 


43 0 
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Ouver Jounson seconded the resolution as a sub- 
plilute 
Srepuux S. Fosten—Mr. President, Ladies and 
on: The death-bed is always an interesting 
and solemn oceasion. It is doubly so when the indi- 
ridual about to take his departure is not only a warm 
personal friend, but has completed but half his days, 
inl his departure will be a heavy public calamity. 
Such, it seems to me, are our circumstances on this 
weasion. We are considering whether this Society 
dull still live, or whether its existence shall be termi- 
natel—not by any act of an overruling Providence, 
ut by our own direct, intentional agency. I feel that 
itis the most solema occasion on which I ever stood 
before an anti-slavery audience ; for on the decision of 
s question, it seems to me, hinges, to a very great 
extent, the future of our country. 


What is the question before us, sir? 








It is whether 
this American Anti-Slavery Society, that has fought. 
a carnest battle for the last thirty-odd years, and, as 
ve think, a successful one, bringing about, as we 
wotend, ina very great degree, the present hopeful 
ani promising condition of our country, shall now 
retire from the stage, and give up the work entirely 
oto other hands, or whether it shall go on and con- 
tinue to wage this war with slavery until the last fet- 
ter shall be broken, and its object shall be completely 
al perfectly achieved. Sir, if we disband to-day, the 
community, not only on this continent, but on the 
viher, will wish to know why we disband, and they 
vill demand the reason why we have terminated the 
existence of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
ve shall be obliged to give that reason. What is the 
tuson? What reason are we prepared to assign ? 
There can be but one of two that will be satisfactory. 
The first is, that the work which we organized to ac- 
~mplish has been done, completely—that there is 
wothing more for us to do, and, therefore, we should 
‘stand; the other satisfactory reason is, that though | 
Ne work remains incomplete, the machinery of this 

"ganization is not the best possible with which to ac- 

uplish the work, and, therefore, we should disband 
this organization, and create another to take its place. 
Now, are we prepared to give either of these reasons, 
tol to substantiate it? Is our work done? Mr. 
Cisirman, what did we organize todo? Our Consti- 
‘uuon and Declaration of Sentiments answer that 
jeestion; and by consulting these, we find that the 
‘ect was two-fold—first, the abolition of slavery ; 
*eondly, the elevation of the colored people to an 
eqeality with the Whites, and to the full enjoyment of 
: their social, civil and political rights and privileges. 
“at ¥as our work, and that second part of our work } 
luced into a separate and distinct article of | 
‘ut Constitution, Shall I read it to you? 








Was Introc 


kt. 3. This Society shall aimfto elevate the cha- 
aad Condition of the people of color, by encour- 
" as ‘reir intellectual, Moral and religious improve- 
i oy removing public prejudice, that thus | 
si Age according to their intellectual and moral 
hae se Bs equality with the whites of civil and 
stig ee but this Society will never, in 

“_-s» Sountenance the oppressed in vindicating 
's by resorting to physical force.” 





evr righ 


hy ven, in the concluding paragraph of the Declara- 
“82 Of Sentime nts, they say: 





Submitting this Declaration to the candid exam- | 


ye the people of this country and of the friends 

thes. throughout the world, we hereby affix our 

vidana aes jt Pledging ourselves that, under the 

do all th and by the help of Almighty God, we will | 
‘Matin us lie 


hon 


8, consistently with this Declara- | 
Dof our y | 


ble system rere to overthrow the mest execra- | 
tor a Set¥ery that has ever been witnessed | 
tefete ea” deliver our land from its deadliest | 
ORF atic pe ont the foulest stain which rests upon | 
». -conal escutcheon—and to secure to the colored | 
rive, 8 Of the United States all the rights and | 
meted belong to them as men and as Amer- 
or repiutation. pee: 2 to our persons, our interests, or | 
ph of Pe nw hether we live to witness the tri- | 
Wing. BERTY, Justice and Humanity, or perish 

cana S Martyrs injthis great, benevolent-and holy 








Now, yy Chai 4 | 
» “it. Chairman, is that work done? Are the | 


‘Peeple in this country to-day. in the “full en- | 
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“*Ment of al} . : eg / 
ry Nt ot all their rights and privileges equally with | 
Rites’ 2 } 
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Writing to Washington, whether that was 
ba ™ the best information I can get, coming 
7 Mp maoe aa; of Pennsylvania, through the 
that ij - ning, President Johnson said something 
a 7 about four years ago, and was then con- 

* going Considerably in advance, because he 
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said hé was ready to give the colored people entire 
emancipation as an alternative. 


OxiveR Jouxnson—I will also state, that the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Standard, to whom I wrote 
on the subject, told me he had consulted the intimate 
friends of President Johnson, who pronounced ita 
slander, (applause)—declaring that he had never, at 
any time, uttered any such Innguage. 

Mr. Foster—I would suggest to our friends that 
their testimony is not admissible on this occasion. 

Mr. Jounson—It is as good as that of any anony- 
mous correspondent. 

Mr. Foster—The correspondent is not anonymous. 
I would suggest to our friends, that if they desire to 
know the truth in this matter, the proper party to be 
applied to is the person making the charge, not per- 
sons who know nothing about it. Why does not our 
friend, Mr. May, call on the Commonwealth to say 
whether it is true or not? That is the way to get at 
the facts. If the Commonwealth has belied the Presi- 
dent, let it be arraigned as a false witness. I hold 
that to be acrime next to the crime committed by 
Booth. 


better of him. But, Mr. Chairman, while we have a 
public sentiment that will tclerate such expression, it 
| seems to me that it is no time for this Society to dis- 
band. What did we organize todo? Why, if Iun- 
| derstand it, it was simply and solely to write the law 
| of justice on the American heart. We discarded the 
| idea of forcible emancipation, such as we have to-day. 
| We have precluded ourselves, by our Constitution, 
from taking any part in such emancipation. We de- 
| clared that we would never countenance the slaves in 
| resorting to physical violence to defend their rights. | 
But we have none other than an emancipation effected | 
by physical violence to-day. The Southern States 
have not voluntarily relinquished their grasp on the 
slave. It is a forced emancipation, and the moment 
the force is withdrawn, the crime will be repeated. 
It seems to me that the only hope for the negro isin 
imprinting the law of justice upon the American 
heart. That is the only work which, as a Society, we 
have todo. When that is done, we may disband, but 
not till then. When that is done, there will be no 
negro cars, there will be no disfranchisement of men 
on account of color, no hooting after black men when 
they walk arm in arm with white men through your 
streets—all these things will disappear, and we shall 





Mr. Puitiies—Mr. President, the correspondent 
from whose letter that statement is taken is one of the 
best and most reliable men in the country—Mr. Win. | 
G. Snethen. The letter was written for the purpose | 
of bearing eulogistic testimony to President Johnson; | 
with no intention to disparage him. The correspon- 
dent was merely stating the readiness of the Presi- 
dent to give the sufffrage to the negro, if necessary. 
His testimony is as good as that of any other individ- 
ual in the United States until it is disproved. A gen- | 
tleman who stands here says he has, within two years, 
heard the President make exactly the same remark | 
in Philadelphia. There is nothing at all singular in | 
x. The same sort of remark was uttered by Presi- | 
dent Lincoln himself, but he had not the merit of add- | 
ing, as President Jolinson did, when somebody cried | 
out in the crowd, “ Free them, Governor, and let | 
them vote,” “I would do that, willingly.” Presi- 
dent Johnson was so far ahead; and when Mr. Sne- 
then mentioned the circumstance, he mentioned it to } 
praise, not to disparage the President; and knowing | 
him as I do, personally, as a reliable man, and friend- | 
ly to President Johnson, I certainly shall not allow, 
on this platform, that the negative testimony of men | 
who say they never heard the language is to weigh 
against his, who says he did. 

Mr. Jounson—lI really desire to know the truth of | 
this matter. When did President Johnson make that | 
speech? Does Mr. Snethen mean to be understood | 
that that speech was made two years ago, or since 
the inauguration of Mr. Johnson as Vice President ? 

Mr. Puittirs—This statement which Mr. Foster | 
has quoted I presume he takes from a recent speech | 
of mine in regard to the death of President Lincoln. 





| man that there is any difference of color. 


|ought to be remembered by every Abolitionist that 


not know that there are any colored people in the 
community ; the idea will not present itself to any 
When that 
time comes, as it seems to me, it will be proper for us 
to disband, but not until then. 

Now comes the question, is ours the best kind of 
organization to accomplish this work? Sir, if we 
have, as we claim, achieved so glorious a victory 
when the whole community was against us by this 
kind of machinery, can we not hope speedily to ac. 
complish the little work that remains to be done by the 
same machinery? It seems to me that this old and 
time-approved organization had better be retained, 
rather than to embark in something new and untried. 
If we disband to-day, what kind of an organization 
will you give usas a substitute? One essentially the 
same, or one organized on different principles? It 


our organization is peculiar. There is nothing like it 
in the country, nor probably in the world. What is 
its pgculiarity ? It has a free platform, and it is the 
only free platform in the country. Your Freedmen’s 
Aid Associations have not free platforms. This is the 
only platform in the country where freedom of speech 
is tolerated and allowed, where all men meet as 
equals, where every man is a man, and nobody is 
more. ‘Tell me of your Freedmen’s Aid Associations ! 
Well, I go there, and whatam I? You gothere, and 
what are you? You have no right of speech there. 
No matter what thoughts are burning in your bosom, 
you cannot give them utterance. They have restricted 
platforms ; invited speakers make the speeches, give 
the counsels—the working men are nobodies. The 
leading men—your ministers, your lawyers, your 


I then said, in honor of the present President, that educated men, your politicians—they shape and con- 
the only word he was known to have uttered on the | trol everything. What were you told here yesterday 
subject of negro suffrage was contained in a letter of | in regard to the meeting of the newly-formed Freed- 
this correspondent ; and I read as follows : men’s Association? Why, that in addition to the 
“The Vice President was holding forth very elo- | speakers, Judge Such-a-one would be on the platform 
quently in front of Admiral Lee’s dwelling, just in | —therefore you should go to the meeting, and contrib- 
front arene War — in Seas: He said he | ute liberally ; and Squire Such-a-one would be on the 
was willing to send every negro in the co ; ; nite 
Africa to i Ps the Union, oy he was willing te ont platfores-therefore gy meets kettave:in. he masiety 
Africa loose from Asia, and sink the whole African | aod help it. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have repudiated 
race ten thousand fathoms decp to effect this object. | all that kind of thing from the outset. We care not 
 ageencg ane ene in une mp — ee |who is on the platform—whether it is a Major, a 
7 ¥ ’ , c v . ea = 

| the Union will be cafe p Bass, A " Apa I we | Squire, a Deacon, im: Doctor, or who it roee sak wad 
ready to do that too!’ (loud applause,) shouted the | to come to our meetings because there is something 
to be said there worthy to be heard, not because some 


Governor, with intense energy, whereat he got three 
times three for the noble sentiment. 1 witnessed this distinguished characterg are to sit upon the platform. 


scene, and was pleased to hear our Vice President 
take this high ground ; for up to this point must the 
nation quickly advance, or there will be no peace, no 
rest, no prosperity, no blessing, for our suffering and 


We ask you to come to our meetings because free 
speech, the basis of all freedom, is tolerated ; because 
a meeting of this Society is a democracy, pure and 


| says he would sink the whole negro race ten thousand ; the freedom of the black man at the North, but has 


mia i. Answer me, ye who can! Is there | 
is, See 3 Prejudice existing throughout the whole | 

puts its heel upon the negro, and | 
And have you not at 
Government, to day, a man who has | 


Y declared the ‘ : 
* “eclared that he would sink the whole Afri- | 


distracted country. 


I did not state, Mr. Snethen does not state in his 
letter, when he uttered it. (“ Hear hear.”) He states 
where he uttered it—in front of the War Department 
in Washington, and that he heard him. |At this 
point Mr. Pillsbury handed Mr, Phillips the first part 
of the letter referred to, and after reading it, Mr. P. 
saidj—Yes, putting the whole letter together, I think 
he does. [Mr. P. read the letter, by which it appears 
that the speech was made immediately after the fall | off from us, and organize a Society to their own taste. 
of Richmond.] Is that speeeh to the credit of the | Sir, I shall not go with them. I claim the privilege, 
President? Have you many public men who have | ag an old member of this Society, of remaining. In- 
said as much? I did not notice the time when I | asmuch as no one can carry anything away by its dis- 
quoted this remark. I did not care when it was ut- | solution, as there are no effects to be divided among 
tered. I wanted a word from him, and I got it. He | its members, I only claim that they shall go out from 
said he was willing to give the black man the suffrage. | us, and leave us with the machinery that can be of 
I contend there is nothing in the paragraph which | no possible use to them. If they cannot work with us, 
shows any such malignity towards the President as to | jet them withdraw, and go to work outside. If they 
detract from the weight of the testimony. Until some | cannot work with us, we will give them the hand of 
one comes upon this platform and says, “There was | codperation in other organizations, and bid them God 
no such meeting, and no such speech, I am compe: | speed in whatever channel they may choose to work. 
tent to affirm it,” and no man hasa right, with the ini- } We simply ask them not to embarrass us. 
tials of that correspondent’s name at the end of the Sir, 1 am. sorry to bave any of’our old and tried 
letter, to affirm that itis a lie. friends leave us. It grieves me to my very heart 

Mr. Fosrsr—I would ask this audience, candidly, | that he who has stood first and foremost ir this fight 
to point out the difference, if they can, between the | should retire before the battle is ended, before the 
spirit of this speech and the spirit of the Dread Scott last fetter is broken. Now, the proposition is made, 
decision. What was that decision? It was, that | by others, to disband when the Constitutional Amend- 
“the negro has no rights which the white man is | ment is adopted. Sir, will that secure the liberty of 
bound to respect.” What/is this speech ? Mr. Johnson | the negro? The Constitution has always guaranteed | 


unadulterated, a specimen of what the whole country 
ought to be, in all its departments—civil, social, politi- 
cal and religious. We set ourselves the example of 
freedom to our countrymen, and ask them to follow 
it, and proclaim liberty such as ours “ throughout 
all the land, to all the intabitants thereof.” Now, if 
any of our friends are sick of a free platform, if they 
want an organization controlled by individual men of 
distinguished position in the community, let them go 





fathoms deep—for what? To save a government for | he been protected? On the contrary, has. not man 
the white man. Now, does he recognize in the negro | after man been sold into Southern slavery, with the 
any rights which he is “bound to respect’? For | egis of the Constitution over his head, and has not 
what does this Union mean but a government for the the Federal government been puwerless to protect 
whites? I can put no other interpretation on it.| him? Haye not even your own white men of the 
And this is the spirit of the manifestations we see all | North been utterly unable to claim their constitutional 
over the country to-day. 


| protection in the South, and secure it? And shall we | 
A Vorce—Perhaps he would sink the whole rebel ' give up four millions of slaves into the hands of their 
race for the same purpose | enemies, with no protection but simply a parehment 


| Constitution? You can at best but make the Con- 
Bae: PUdrRE SST Wales he WORE” Ms woe ta-| stitution, as many of us believe it has always been, 


Re ee eee thoroughly and radically anti-slavery. I don’t care a 
peace | straw about the Amendment to the Constitution. It | 
was as anti-slavery as you could make it before you | 
touched it. Every right which it guarantees to you 
or me, or to the tallest white man on this continent, it 
guarantees to the humblest slave. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope and pray that we shall con- 


Mr. Doverass—Will you allow me suggest, that 
the President only meant that he preferred the white 
race and the Union to the black race, ete.? It was 
only a rhetorical flourish. 


Mr. Fostern—Well, Mr. Chairman, I hope there 


was more rhetoric than principle in it; for I do think 
the sentiment, if it is to be interpreted literally, hor- 
rible beyond conception; I am not willing to think 
we have aman with that spirit at the head of the gov- 
ernment. I had thought better of him, and still think 





sider deliberately this question, before we take the 
‘step, which can never be retraced, of dissolving this 
| Society, while the slave is still in his chains, and the 
negro of the North is under the heel of the bitter pre- 


Awxa Dicx1tnson—Mr. Chairman, I recognize the 
fact, that as there are some books that need no pre- 
face, so there are some speeches that need no intro- 
duction. Mine is not one of these. Since I have 
been sitting here, listening to this discussion this 
morning, I have almost wished that I had added to 
my life thirty years, and that I could say of those 
thirty years that they had been devoted to this cause 
—as you, sir, and others here can say—that I might 
have the right to say what is on my lips to utter. I 
speak it bat by your courtesy—by the courtesy of 
men and women who differ from me in their belief on 
this point—of men and women who have done their 
duty through all these years of time. I can only say, 
that if the years had been mine, I think they would 
have been so devoted. 

I say thus much to plead my right, or, rather, to 
beg the privilege of saying this : that I hope, as an 
American woman who has given five years of earn- 
est and constant labor to this cause, whose highest 
boast it is that her first speech, so to be called, was 
made onthe Garrisonian abolition platform, that this 
Society, on whose platform she stood then, on whose 
platform she stands now, will never be dissolved un- 
til there is no longer reason for me or for any one else 
to stand up and demand the rights of any human be- 
ing in this country. (Loud applause.) If I under- 
stand correctly, this Society was formed, not simply 
to give freedom to the black man, not simply to strike 
off the chains and manacles of the slave, but as a 
great public educator, to teach the nation justice and 
the rights of man. Has this nation so learned? Has 
this work been accomplished ¢ I trow not. So long 
as one can see a General, the second in command of 
our great armies of the Union, and, so-called, of free- 
dom, standing up deliberately in his lot and place— 
facing a beaten traitor’s army—yielding to it—fling- 
ing aside the game of four years of battle and blood 
—trampling under foot all for which this war has been 
waged—‘Virtually recognizing every traitor govern- 
ment in every Southern State—admitting that slavery 
may be once more established—and so long as there is 
such a state of public sentiment in this country as 
will lead the people to throw up their caps and hur- 
rah when the name of Sherman is mentioned—so 
long as there is a public sentiment that will recognize 
this man asa good officer, a worthy citizen, a gallant 
soldiersgso long as such a state of affairs as this ex- 
ists, the work of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
as an educator, has not been accomplished. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The argument has been urged here that*this Soci- 
ety can now stand aside ; that this new organization, 
known as the Freedmen’s Association, will take its 
place. In reply to that, I repeat, in the first place, 
the work of the American Anti-Slavery Society has 
not been accomplished ; the last slave does not stand 
free ; and I do not believe (as has been well put this 
morning) in striking the banner of Abolition until the 
banner of Slavery is trailed in the dust. But beyond 
this, if this assertion that these Freedmen’s Associa- 
tions will take care of this thing, and that this Soci- 
ety can disband, be true, can its members go into 
these other associations, one after another, and do 
their work there, coéperating with these new work- 
ers? Sir, if these new workers stood as earnest, as 
willing, as eager, to do justice to the black man as you 
and those who have worked with you for thirty years, 
they would come upto your platform, not ask you to 
go down to theirs. (Enthusiastic applause.) And 
beyond that, it has been asserted here that these men, 
represented by the presiding officer of the meeting 
last night, could do your work, and that you stood 
ready to cooperate with them. Sir, three months 
ago, I stood facing an audience in the city of Balti- 
more, an audience composed of Union men—the 
staunchest and firmest and truest, they told me, they 
had in that city. Yet among them nota black face 
wasto be seen! Inthe Maryland Institute, devoted to 
free speech, in the Maryland Institute, in which eve- 
ry Union speech, so-called, has been made, not a 
black man could stand to plead his cause ; nay, nota 
black man could sit to listen to my pleading. In ad- 
ditidh to this, when, facing this audience of Union 
men—this audience, composing the Freedmen’s Asso- 
ciation, and the like—this audience among whom 
were leading officers of the free State of Maryland— 
when, facing this audience, I said, simply, “I will 
not plead this question on the broad and everlasting 
ground and rock of justice; I will ask you to save 
yourselves, to save our country, to save our flag, to 
prevent rebellion and treason extending triumphantly 
in the future, to put the ballot in the hands that have 
held the bayonet, fighting for your homes "—there 
was nota single response among those thousands of 
people present. And in addition, these men, gather- 
ing about me afterwards, said I had gone altogether 
too far ; I had said altogether too much; they were 
not ready for that state of affairs yet. Sir, men who 
s0 speak are not fit to have trusted in their hands, 
without check, without any voice to call them up 
ehigher, the fate of these four million and a half of 
peuple. (Applause.) Nay, more; a gentleman said 
to me that night, standing in the ante-room of that 
hall, (as the conversation was a public one, with a doz- 
en or more standing round, I can repeat the assertion, ) 
“It is very well for you, a Northerner, a woman, and 

a Garrisonian Abolitionist, to come into this hall and 
face this audience, and make such appeals ; ‘we can- 
not do it; I cannot do it; I am not ready to do it, 
and these people are not ready to listen.” That man, 
sir, was the presiding officer of the meeting last night 
at Cooper Institute. And when you think of trust- 
ing this matter in the hands of such men, remember, 
as wiser lips than mine have said, “It is one thing to 
wish to be on the side of truth ; another thing to wish 
to have truth on our side.” ‘These men desire to have 
truth on their side, because truth is popular, because 
truth is union and victory. You, sir, and those about 
you, have always desired to stand upon the side of 
truth. In the name of these four million and a half 
of blacks, in the name of humanity, in the name of 
truth, Iask you to keep your banner floating from 
the topmost peak and outer wall, and let those people 
come to it, not strike your colors and go down to 
fight with them on the plain beneath! (‘Tremendous 
applause.) For, as George Canning, I believe it was, 
well said in the British Parliament, when the propo- 
sition was under discussion to put this matter of leg- 
islation for the freed blacks in the hands of the old 








judice which exists against him. 
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supporters of slavery, “ while human nature remains 


the same, they are not to be trusted.” There is not, 
sir, a Union man in the South, save those who have 
been proscribed, hunted, torn of dogs—living the 
same life, fleeing from the same death, almost, as the 
slaves—there is not a Union man in the South save 
these, with the conviction that the Union means ab- 
solute equality and justice. 

And now, what do I ask of you? I have trespassed 
upon your time already. I have spoken some words, 
perhaps, that may sound as if in censure. If so, I 
want to say that no one more than I honors every 
member of this Society ; no matter what stand they 
may take, no one more than I recognizes how my 
work is asa mite to-their mountain; and yet I will 
say to them—aye, to the father of this Society—to 
the noblest and grandest man, almost, that America 
or any other country has produced. (Loud applause.) 
I will ask you, sir, (turning to Mr. Garrison, who sat 
in the pulpit,) because the slave knows you and not 
another, to stand at the head of the Society that is 
recognized the world over as his friend. (Great ap- 
plause.) Sir, I ask that this Society, as it has stood 
for thirty years in the past, high above all parties and 
sects, so to stand in the future. And you, sir, (again 
turning to Mr. Garrison,) I ask you, sir, as the name 
that has embodied and represented all this, as the 
name that will stand when all party names and the 
names of all the politicians of your time shall have 
been swept aside—as the name that Humanity will 
stand up and call blessed—as the name that the freed- 
man will mention in his prayers forever, and hand 
down to his children’s children—I ask you, sir, to hold 
this standard, until God takes it out of your hands, : 
and says, “ Come up higher!” (Loud and long-eon- 
tinued applause.) 


Mr. Garrison—If this were a struggle about fun- 
damental principles, it would be a grave occasion to 
me, and I should regard this discussion as of very 
considerable importance. Butas there is really nothing 
of principle at all involved in it—as it is only a ques- 
tion of usefulness, only a matter of opinion whether 
this Society has essentially consummated its mission, 
as originally designed—lI feel perfectly indifferent as 
to the manner in which it shall be decided. Nothing 
is more clear in my own mind, nothing has ever been 
more clear, than that this is the fitting time to dis- 
solve our organization, and to mingle with the mil- 
lions of our fellow-countrymen in one common effort 
to establish justice and liberty throughout the land. 
(Applause.) F 

I cannot help noticing here a singular fact, that 
while the great body of the Executive Committee— 
those to whom you have entrusted the management 
of this Society for so many years—are entirely con- 
vinced that this is the proper time to dissolve, we 
have those who are not members of this Society, who 
in some instances have been unfriendly toit, who 
have suddenly become greatly interested in the pre- 
servation of the Society, and disposed to come in and 
rescue it from dissolution. 

Mr. Fostrer—They have not appeared this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Garrirson—I do not know how many have ap- 
peared this morning, pro or con, as I have been absent 
part of thetime. But I say that Mr. Foster has not 
been a friend of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
in the sense of codperating with it, for some time 
past, nor a friend of the Anti-Slavery Standard. I 
say, further, that Mr. Phillips has not been friendly 
to the Standard for a year or two past, as conducted 
by its present editors with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. Yet the Standard is the only instrument we 
have left to us; and that instrument he has desired to 
strike down, rather than have it used as it has been 
since this rebellion broke out. I do not think I over- 
state the matter. 

Mr. Paitiirs—I think you do. 

Mr. Garrison—Then correct me. 

Mr. Puittirs—I have thought that the manage- 
ment of the Standard should be changed. For the 
last two years, it has not represented the sentiment 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, as expressed 
by the resolutions of its Conventions, I would have 
changed its editorship ; I would not have destroyed it. 


Mr. Garrisox—I mean simply to say, that on the 
part of several of these earnest advocates of perpet- 
uating the Society, there has not been a codperative 
spirit with the Executive Committee and with the 
Anti-Slavery Standard; and it is, therefore, a proof 
that the old state of things, when we mingled togeth- 
er like kindred drops into one, no longer exists. We 
are a divided house, and it is uscless to deny the 
fact. 

In regard to the Society itself, what is its efficien- 
ey? Nothing. When did it present its last Annual 
Report to the public? In 1861! What agents does it 
send forth? None. What donations are made to its 
treasury? None. What means have we to continue 
the Society ? None. The last Subscription Anniver- 
sary has been held; and that was the only source to 
which we could look for any pecuniary support. The 
Society has merely a nominal existence. Now, I am 
not troubled on that score, but rather filled with joy, 


vated, redeemed ; and the work of abolition, there- 
fore, so far as the determined purpose of the people 
is coneerned, is substantially accomplished. As it 
respects the abolition of slavery, we are no longer pe- 
culiar. Once we stood and were obliged to stand 
alone, and represented about all the abolition senti- 
ment there was in the land; now the millions of peo- 
ple who have voted on this question, andthe States 
that have registered their verdict for the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, have changed the position of this nation from 
darkness to light, and from the rule of slavery to the 
triumph of liderty. 

In regard to giving the black man his political 
rights, it is in vain for us to say that, by keeping to- 
gether as a little association, we shall be peculiar wit- 
nesses in this matter; because there are hundreds of 
thousands of people who are with us, and who are de- 
manding the same, thing. (‘Hear hear.”) Almost 
all the loyal presses at the North are in favor of going 
as far as ourselves, I believe, in this matter; and I 
will venture to say that, throughout the free States, 
you may go where you will, and you will find but 
very little opposition to that act of justice. My con- 





viction, therefore, is, that as the abolition of slavery 
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is substantially effected, we had better dissolve this 
Society, and if there be need of an organization to 
carry forward the effort to secure the elective fran- 
chise for those who have it not, organize such an as- 
sociation on that basis. Nobdfy will object to it, and 
that will be doing a specific and legitimate work. But 
the American Anti-Slavery Society is not a Society 
to be kept in existence, it seems to me, after slavery 
has been abolished beyond all reasonable doubt. 

True, the technical objection is urged that slavery 
still legally exists. Well, let us see how much of ela- 
very legally exists, and how much there is in that is- 
sue. What of slavery in the District of Columbia? 
That, surely, doee not legally exist. What of the 
Fugitive Slave Law ? That does not exist. Any slave, 
held anywhere, under any form of government, on 
our soil, can take his liberty into his own hands, and 
go where he pleases, and the United States govern- 
ment will not molest him or make him afraid. What 
of the President’s Proclamation of January ist, 1863 ? 
More than three million slaves were legally set free 
by it. What of slavery in Maryland? It does not 
exist. In Tennessee? It does not exist: In Missou- 
ri? It does not exist. In Louisiana? It does not ex- 
ist. In Arkansas? It doesnot exist. In Kentucky ? 
It does not exist, except an a rope of sand. And as 
for the small number of slaves in Delaware, what is 
Delaware against the overwhelming, irresistible and 
irreversible decree of this government and people that 
slavery shall die the death everywhere? What of the 
Constitutional Amendment! Twenty-one States have 
already adopted it. There is not another State to vote 
upon it that will not adopt it, whether it be a State in 
the Union now, or a reconstructed State. Every one 
of the reconstructed States must come in on the basis 
of abolitionism, and will vote for the Amendment. 
Practically, therefore, absolutely, to all intents and 
purposes, slavery is dead in this country; and to ob- 
ject to the dissolution of this Society, on merely 
technical grounds, in view of such facts, is, it seems to 
me, not worthy of ourselves as sensible men and 
women. 

When the American Anti-Slavery Society was or- 
ganized, and until four years ago, the religious bodies 
of our country were against us, and against the slave ; 
they are now for us, and for the slave, and for the ex- 
termination of the slave system. The government 
was then against us; itis now for us. THE PEOPLE 
were then against us; they are now for us. Then we 
held up our little torch, because it was thick darkness 
throughout the land ; but now that the heavens are all 
aflame, and effulgent day has succeeded murky night, 
we are admonished of the vast importance of keep- 
ing our little torch burning, as of old! (Loud ap- 
plause.) Though abolition is now the most popular 
sentiment in the United States—though it pulls down 
and lifts up—though it is as irresistible as Niagara in 
its onward course—we are earnestly and pathetically 
conjured not to dissolve an association which has not 
the means to send an agent into the field, and which 
bas made no Annual Report since 1861 ! 

My friend, Mr. Phillips, as it seems to me, has for- 
gotten how he viewed the rebellion at the outset. Let 
me refer to a few passages in his speeches. And I 
will begin with a speech delivered by him when we 
had no emancipation proclamation—when we had no 
Anti-Slavery Amendment of the Constitution, but 
were under the old “ covenant with death,” In aepeech 
delivered at Music Hall, Boston, April 21,. 1861, he 
then exultingly said—* For the first time in my anti- 
slavery life, I speak under the Stars and Stripes.” Yet, 
did they not symbolize, at that time, “a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell” ? 

Mr. Paiiiirs—They did. 


Mr. Garrison—Yet our friend gloried in speaking 
under the flag at that time ! 


«+ Mr. Paitiies—I did. 


Mr. Garzison—But with what consistency or pro- 
priety, according to his present mode of reasoning # 
Further—“ I welcome t®@e tread of Massachusetts men 
marshalled for war!” What! To maintain “a cove- 
nant with death and an agreement with hell!” Again 
—‘No matter what the past has been or said; to- 
day ”—-ine1861—* the slave asks God fora sight of 
this banner, and counts it the pledge of his redemp- 
tion.” So do I to-day—in 1865. (Applause.) “It 
may have meant what you thought, or what I did. 
To-day ”—in 1861—“ it represents Sovereignty and 
Justice.” Yet, though we have gone leagues ahead of 
1861, in the way of securing justice and freedom for 
those in bondage, the tone of our friend Mr. Phillips is 
now anything but jubilant. Ido not understand his 
logic or his philosophy. 

Again: “‘ The war is not aggressive, but in self-de- 
fence, and Washington has become the Thermopyle 
of Liberty and Justice.” And yet, slavery was in 
Washington at that time; human beings were then 
bought and sold in the capital; the Fugitive Slave 
Law was then everywhere enforced. But Mr. Phillips 
at that time looked to the inevitable results of the war, 
and he clearly saw what it meant—freedom for all in 
bonds! Again— Massachusetts blood bas consecrated 
the pavement of Baltimore, and those stones are now 
too sacred to be trodden by slaves.” How prophetic ! 
Maryland is free! ‘‘ When Massachusetts goes down 
to that Carolina fort to put the Stars and Stripes again 
over its blackened walls, she will sweep from its neigh- 
borhood every institution which hazards their ever 
bowing again to the palmetto.” That prophecy, too, 
has been fulfilled. 

Again: “This war means one of two things— 
Emancipation or Disunion. Out of the smoke of the 
conflict there comes that—nothing else.” No doubt 
then—what room for doubt now ? We have got Eman- 
cipation, and hence there is to be no Disunion. But 
mark this language: “‘ My interest in this war, simply 
and exclusively as an Abolitionist, is about as much gone 
as yours in & novel, where the hero has won the lady, 
and the marriage has been comfortably celebrated in the 
last chapter.” And this in 1861! Nay, more: “I 
know the danger of political prophecy; but, for 
all that, I venture to offer my opinion, that on this 
continent the system of domestic slavery has received 
tts death-blow.” (Applause.) Yetnot a single chain 
had..then been touched! Now we have millions 
rejoicing in their freedom, and the Constitution of our 
country unquestionably amended so as forever to en- 
sure freedom for all on the American soil. What 


special need, then, of this Society as an anti-slavery 
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great object? AmI not justified.in saying in 1865 
what my friend Mr. Phillips said in 1861: “ Exclusive- 
ly as an Abolitionist, I have little more interest in this 
war than the frontiersman’s wife had in hie straggle 
with the bear, when she didn’t care which side whip- 
ped.” (Laughter.) It was in 1861, also, that he said : 

“ To-day the question is, by the voice of the South, 
‘Shall Washington or Montgomery own the conti- 
nent?’ And the North says, ‘From the Gulf tothe 
Pole, the stars and stripes shall atone to four millions 
of negroes whom we have forgotten for seventy years ; 
and, before you break the Union, we will see that jus- 
tice is done to the slave.’ All of you may not mean 
it now. Our fathers did not think in 1775 of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The Long Parliament never 
thought of the scaffold of Charles the First, when they 
entered npon the struggle ; but, having bes pe they 
made thorough work. Itis an attribute of the Yan- 
kee blood—siow to fight, and fight once. It wasa 
holy war, that for independence : this is a holier and the 
last—that for Linerty.”....‘‘ There is only one 
thing those cannon-shot in the harbor of Charleston 
settled—that there never can be a compromise.” 

I could read a great many more such passages, all 
affirming that this war would effect universal emanci- 
pation, and that from the Atlantic to the Pacific no 
human being would be left to pine in bondage. Hence 
I rejoice to believe that the American Anti-Slavery 
Society is no longer needed to agitate for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and that whereas it was once vitally 
important that our testimony should be heard, be- 
cause all others were dumb; now, all over the land, 
voices are heard as loud, as strong, as vehement, as 
eloquent, in favor of universal freedom, as have ever 
been heard on this anti-slavery platform. 

My friends, let us not any longer affect superiority 
when we are not superior (bear, hear)—let us not as- 
sume to be better than other people, when we are not 
any better. (Applause, and cries of hear, hear.) 
When they are reiterating all that we say, and dis- 
posed to do all that we wish to have done, what more 
van we ask? And yefI know the desire to keep to- 
gether, because of past memories and labors, is a very 
natural one. But let us challenge and command the 
respect of the nation, and of the friends of freedom 
throughout the world, by a wise and sensible conclu- 
sion. Of course, we are not to cease laboring in re- 
gard to whatever remains to be done ; but let us work 
with the millions, and not exclusively as the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society. As co-workers are eve- 
rywhere found, as our voices are every where listened 
to with approbation and our sentiments cordially en- 
dorsed, let us not continue to be isolated. My friend, 
Mr. Phillips, says he has been used to isolation, and 
he thinks he can endure it some time longer. My 
answer is, that when one stands alone with God for 
truth, for liberty, for righteousness, he may glory in 
his isolation; but when the principle which kept 
him isolated bas at last conquered, then to glory in 
isolation seems to me no evidence of courage or fidel- 
ity. (Applause.) 

Friends of the American Anti-S!avery Society, this 
is no “death-bed scene’’ to me! There are some in 
our ranks who seem to grow discouraged and morbid 
in proportion as light abounds and victory crowns 
our efforts (applause) ; and it seems as if the hour of 
the triumph of universal justice is the hour for them 
to feel the saddest and most melancholy! We have 
had something said about a funeral here to-day. A 
funeral because Abolitionism sweeps the nation! A 
funeral? Nay, thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory, it isa day of jubilee, and not a day to talk 
about funerals or death-beds! It is a resurrection 
from the dead, rather; it is an ascension and beatifi- 
cation! Slavery is in its grave, and there is no pow- 
er in this nation that can ever bring it back. But if 
the heavens should disappear, and the earth be re- 
moved out of its place—if slavery should, by a mira- 
acle, come back—what then? We shall then have 
millions of supporters to rally with us for a fresh 
onset ! 

I thank you, beloved friends, who have for so many 
years done me the honor to make me the President 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. I never 
should have accepted that post if it had been a popu- 
lar one. I took it because it was unpopular ; because 
we, asa body, were everywhere denounced, proscribed, 
outlawed. To-day, it is popular to be President of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. Hence, my con- 
nection with it terininates here and now, both asa 
member and as its presiding officer. I bid you an af- 

fectionate adieu. 


Sreruzen S. Foster—Mr. Chairman: A very 
grave charge has been brought against me by the 
President of this Society, to which I feel I have a 
right to reply. Itis known to you all that I have 
stood before the country as the professed friend of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society ; that I have been 
prompt in my attendance at its meeting, and taken 
part in its operations ; and yet the President tells you 
that through all these years, I have been the deadly 
enemy of the Society, seeking its destruction. I 
have the right to demand the retraction of this charge, 
or the proof to sustain it, and I do. 

A great deal of importance is attached to the Con- 
stitutional Amendment. Do you know how that 
came to be brought about? One year ago last au- 
tumn, our earnest and devoted friend, Susan B. An- 
thony, who, with our other friend, Elizabeth C. Stan- 
ton, had been laboring for some time in this city in 
order to secure the passage of such an amendment 
by Congress, finding her funds fail, went to the city 
of Boston, and met the Executive Committee of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. After staying in 
Boston two or three days, I think, she came to me, 
with her hands hanging down, and her heart utterly 
discouraged. She said she could get no word of sym- 
pathy or codperation in Bosfbn, and was going back 
to New York to close her office and give up in despair. 
I felt very sad, revolved the matter over in my mind, 
and finally said to her, the next day, “‘ Susan, I see 
one ray of ligkt. By the sacrifice of my’ own per- 
sonal feelings, I think I can render you some assist- 
ance to go on with your work, and have resolved to 
make the sacrifice.” Immediately I left my business 
—which was then pressing—started for Boston, went 
to the house of our President, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, and in the most earnest manner in my power be- 
sought him to lend his influence to this movement. 
I then went to other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and asked their codperation, and pledged my- 
self to use my utmost influence with the Hovey 
Trust Committee, of which I was a member, to se- 
cure the appropriation of $3,000 to the treasury of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, to be expended by a 
Commitee of that Society in coéperation with a Com- 
mittee of the Hovey Trust Committee, for the pur- 
pose of securing this great Amendment to the Consti- 
tion. And I was happily successful in that undertak- 
ing. Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips accepted the prop- 
osition, and the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society at last accepted it; al- 
though, Mr. Chairman, one member of that Commit-% 
tee, who had always been a trusted friend of this So- 
ciety, said in that Committee, in my hearing, that she 
would throw that money into the sea, before she 
would use it to send out agents to secure this Amend. 
ment of the Constitution ; and another member said he 
would sooner use the money to procure colored re- 
cruits. There is a specimen of my hostility to this 
Society. 

Mr. Garrison says I have refused contributions to 
the fands of the Society. The contributions I have 
refused were not of my own money, but money en- 
trusted to me by my beloved friend, Charles F. Hovey, 
to be expended in my best judgment; and my judg- 
ment was, that it should be expended in this great 
work of securing the Constitutional Amendment. 
Mr. Garrison says I have not contributed of my own 
fands ; and he gives you the reason. He tells you 
the Society has been dead for the last four years, and 
I -have chosen to give my money to a living move- 
ment, and not to the administrators of a dead Society. 


Wenpet Purtiirs—My friend, Mr. Garrison, ob- 
served that this is no question of principle, it is mere- 
ly a question of means. Gertainly that is true. But, 
‘n 1883, the question of establishing the American 





\nti-Slavery Society was not a question of principle, 


it was only a question of means. A man might be 
an Abolitionist, and work efficiently, without the 
principle of association. When he and his double 
score of coadjutors, in the city of Philadelphia, 
formed this Society, any man hada right to say to 
them then, as he says to us to-day, “ This is no ques- 
tion of principle, gentlemen, it is only a question of 
means.” That fact, therefore, does not place us on 
any different level from that which we have always 
occupied. A Society is merely a means. 

In the remarks I made yesterday, I said the first 
department of this question is, “Is there anything 
more to do? and the second department is, Is this So- 
ciety an efficient aid in doingthatwork?” Ianswer 
both these questions in the affirmative. There is 
something to do, and this organization gives us ad- 
ditional means of doing it. Of course, I agree most 
cordially with all my friend says about the amount 
that has been done. No man doubts that. He can- 
not paint the-sky so bright that I will not rejoice at 
every line of his pencil. LIagree to all that. It was 
cruel in him to inflict my speeches on you again; 
(laughter;). and yet, I have not a word of those 
speeches totake back. (Applause-) I said the best 
thing I could at the moment. I tried to lift the pub- 
lie sentiment higher and higher whenever I met my 
fellow-citizens. Now, my complaint against the 
Standard is, that for two years it has not done this 
work. My friend says all the loyal papers talk as 
well as the Stanclard. They have done so for two 
years, and that is my complaint. As the organ of 
the Executive Committee, I originally instructed that 
paper to announce such truth and illustrate such prin- 
ciple as would lift the community ; I never instructed 
it to stand on the level of the Republican party. 
Now, my charge against the Standard, which is no 
tinge of personal bitterness whatever, is, that when 
the community were ready for the general idea of 
emancipation by the War Power, the Standard was— 
but it indicated nothing more. I went about and tried 
to bayonet the President into the Proclamation of 
Emancipation. After a while, the Standard advocated 
it. When I had gotten it, I instantly changed my 
base, and demanded of the people an A dment of 
the Constitution. The Standard staid where it was. 
It was some time before it took ground in favor of 
the Amendment of the Constitution.* Well, when 
the Amendment was granted, I instantly changed my 
base again. Having clutched from the nation the 
parchment, I wanted a guarantee behind it—suffrage, 
and the crippling of State Rights. (Applause.) Now, 
I claim that the duty of the Standard was, all this 
while, to have kept in the van of the nation, and not 
to advocate only what four men out of five or seven 
men out of ten were ready for. That is the duty 
which I think devolved, and now devoives, on the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. 

Now, one word in regard to the matter of efficiency, 
to which Mr. Garrison alluded. He says that since 
1861, we have had “a name to live, without any life.” 
My respected friend has been here year after year to at- 
tend meetings in this church—they did not seem very 
dead! For the last three years, we have held meet- 
ings in Massachusetts and meetings here, under the 
auspices of this Society, and they never seemed dead ! 
I appeal to any man of this audience, accustomed to 
go tothis outside world to which my friend refers, 
and ask for money, if this Society is worth nothing. 
Suppose he should go to a merchant converted within 
these two years, and say—“ Sir, here is this plan for 
the freedmen, this for the refugees, that for agitation, 
that for a journal ’—and suppose that merchant 
could look up in his face and say, “ Sir, what do you 
want my thousand dollars for? The Anti-Slavery 
Soeiety has dissolved and gone home, announcing 
that the work is done. If that is the fact, I have no 
money to give. If that flag were flying, if Mr. Garri- 
son and the other gentlemen who have studied this 
question for thirty years, and have given their lives to 
it, said there was something more to be done, you 
should have my money ; but if this work is done, if 
there is no more negro and white man, why need I go 
out of my counting-room? I can use my money 
better than that. Does not such a supposition show 
that this Society ought not disband while anything 
remains to bedone? Every practical man knows that 
when this Society announces to the public that the 
work is done, it will make a difference in the pecuniary 
contributions of the newly-converted of 33 or 50 per 
cent. If this Society never had an agent again, if it 
never made a speech or held a meeting, it has a value 
beyond statement in the very fact that the just con- 
verted man sees the pressure and personal influence 
standing behind it, recognizes by the fact of its very 
existence that it calls upon the nation to complete the 
work. These men are willing, anxious to put their 
contributions into a channel where disinterested 
and prudent men allow that there is something 
still to be done. I will allow Mr. Garrison ali 
that he claims, that we have no reports, no agents, no 
money, and I will place on your platform disinterest- 
ed witnesses to testify, that in the cities of Philadel- 
phia, Boston and New York, their hands would be 
held up in filling the treasuries of auxiliary associations 
by the fact of our existence, and that they would be 
materially crippled by the announcement through the 
New York press that this Society considered the cause 
of the Negro race on this continent finished. I say, 
brothers in this Anti-Slavery work, that this is the 
practical use of this organization, even were it what 
Mr. Garrison represents. 

Mr. Garrison tells you Kentucky is all right—prac- 
tically free—laughs at any troubles. I willread youa 
letter : 





Lovisvit_E, Ky., April 28, 1865. 

“*Tfslavery could only get’—mark you! not ‘slav- 
ery has got ’—‘ its death-blow in this State, it seems 
to me that the end of it might be taken for granted. 
But just let Wm. Lloyd Garrison step out here, if he 
wants to see slavery in full blast.’ ” 

Mr. Garnison—But in 1861, the death-blow was 
given to slavery everywhere, as our friend testified ! 

Mr. Puittirs—Can I not grow wiser? [Applause.] 

Mr. Garrison—The growing wiser consists in 
this : that in 1861, when not a fetter had been touch- 
ed anywhere, it was declared that the death-blow to 
slavery had been given ; but when, every where,chains 
are rent asunder, my friend regards the future as full 
of peril! (Applause.) 

Mr. Paitirps—Let me read on :—‘ Lam glad to see 
that Wendell Phillips still insists on keeping up the 
Society.””. [This letter was not addressed to me, but 
has been handed to me by friend.] ‘* Numerous in- 
stances have come to my knowledge of rebels beating 
their slaves in this city for expressing sentiments of 
grief at the death of the President, and the military 
authorities, so far as I know, have taken no means for 
their punishment.” 

In the city of Louisville, black men in chains are 
whipped for expressing grief at the assassination of 
President Lincoln, and no arm of authority is: stretch- 





* I solemnly declare that these statements of Mr. Phil- 
lips are not true. The Standard did not wait for “ the 
general community to get ready,” but, from the instant 
that the war broke out, with earnest and constant itera- 
tion, urged Emancipation by the War Power. I defy Mr. 
Phillips to prove that he was one day, one hour, or one 
second in advance of the Standard in urging the Presi- 
dent to issue a Proclamation of Emancipation, or in ad- 
yocating the Constitutional Amendment. If I had heard 
these charges when they were uttered in the meeting, I 
should have denied them on the spot. I meet them now, 
the instant they have come under my eye, and declare 
them to be witlfout a shadow of foundation. 

I am d and founded that Mr. Phillips bas 
brought these charges against the Standard, not less so 
than I should have been if he had accused it of support- 
ing the rebellion. If they are true, why have they been 
kept back to this late day? If the Standerd was thus 
false to the cause in 1861, 62 and ’€3, why was it that Mr. 
Phillips, neither privately nor publicly, ever called it to 





account? During that whole period, he was on intimate 
and frie terms with the Editors, and, so far as I am 
concerned, I aver that he never gaye the slightest hint of 


dissatisfaction. He was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which had full control of the Standard, and could 
call its Editors to aceount at any time ; and yet never, to 
my knowledge, did he utter one word of accusation or 
complaint. Biswas resent at the Annual Meetings of 
1862, 63, and 64; why did he not then present his indict- 
ment, of postponing it till this late day ?—Editor 
Standard. 


ed out to shield them—and yet this society asks leave 
to dissolve! So much for Louisville. 

My friend says Delaware is a handkerchief State. 
Well, I have no scales to weigh sins. This Society 
did not organize itself to free four millions of slaves; 
it organized itself to free the slaves, to abolish the sys- 
tem. Solong as any number of slaves remain, there 
is work ; so long as the system of slavery remains, 
there is work. But what does Delaware say? This 
letter is written to me, and dated May 4, 1865. It is 
from one of the most earnest workers, a man high in 
office, tireless, indefatigable, disinterested, self-sacri- 
ficing : 

“Pardon, me, my dear sir, if Iexpress the pleasure 
that the announcement of your action concerning the 
American Anti-Slavery Society has given me. ‘While 
Delaware and Kentucky (and you might add New 
Jersey) remain as slave States, it is no time to dis- 
band.’ If your Society has no other work, let them 
be kind enough to lend us a helping hand. In this 
State, the spirit of slavery is more determined and 
desperate than ever, contesting every inch of ground. 
You have seen enough of our leading anti-slavery men 
to know to know that they lack neither courage nor 
perseverance, but they are-overborne by the numbers 
of the opposition, and disheartened by the indifference 
of the Administration heretofore. If our anti-slavery 
friends in the East would only direct their efforts to 
this State, I am quite sure that our next election 
would give us a Legislature that would ratify the 
Constitutional Amendment.” 

Shall we dissolve while a man battling on the out- 
skirts of the question in a slave State stili asks us to 
keep together and hold up his hands? What right 
have we to dissolve ? 

It is entirely accidental that I should be able to pre- 
sent to you these two letters, from the very States re- 
ferred to by my friend. They beg us for their sakes 
not to disband. They do not think us so very small ; 
we are enlarged in their vision. At any rate, we are a 
banner, a principle, a symbol, a something that 
enheartens their courage and strengthens their 
hands. Why pullitdown? It is not a question of 
the formation, it is a question of the continuance of a 
Society. Why should it not be continued ? 

I might go round the board, giving the same testi- 
monies. In the very Standard where my friend the 
editor, sitting in our chair, announces that there is no 
work to do, I find printed the opinion of no less a man 
than George Bancroft. He has studied history to 
some advantage, and instead of saying, as my friend 
the editor does, “slavery is gone, there is no more 
work for us to do,” the orator of the Loyal League 
says—‘ It isa great delusion to say slavery is dead. 
She is marshaling her hosts for the last dread effort.” 
I ask you, Abolitionists, with such testimony, wheth- 
er it even hangs in doubt that slavery is dead or not ? 
But did we pledge ourselves in that Constitution that 
we would perhaps abolish slavery ? that we would end 
our work when it was a matter of debate whether 
slavery was abolished? If I have proven nothing 
else, I have proven at least that it is not a settled 
question. The jury have not rendered their verdict, 
the court has not given judgment. What right, then, 
have we to dissolve, under our pledges? My friend 
paints the picture so bright, that he forgets that, in re- 
gard to the law of the question, we are yet all loose. I 
wait to see the announcement of the power that has 
the right to declare the law—why should you not 
wait to know that, practically, the Union power had 
reached the waves of the Gulf of Mexico, and there 
was not a slave actually in the hands of a master. 
When I know that the flag floats everywhere in sight 
of the negro, and that the Amendment is in the Con- 
stitution, then I will allow that the dissolution of this 
Society is an open question. Now, I objeet to my 
friend Mr. May’s proposed amendment, for this rea- 
son. I want to meet this question squarely, as my 
friend Mr. Garrison presents it. If you are in favor 
of his resolution, say so—my « is discharged. 
But if you are not in favor of it, say so, and leave us 
the Society. When six, eight, or twelve months 
hence, the Secretary of State announces that the 
amendment is ratified, and is a part of the law, then 
the Executive Committee looking over the continent, 
noticing and appreciating that the parchment ratifica- 
tion is a fact, will know whether the time for dissolu- 
tion has come ornot. Weare competent to be trusted 
with that question, just as other Executive Commit- 
tees have been. If it is necessary, we will call you 
together, (if I happen to be on the Committee,) and 
submit it to the Abolitionists of the country. But do 
not tie our hands to it. Time enough for us to talk 
of dissolution when the enemy has sent in his notice 
of surrender. He has not sent it in yet. I would 
not really, in my heart, have this Society dissolve 
until South Carolina is whipped into decency and 
Christianity. Thatis a long time ahead. That is my 
philosophy ; but I submit to the judgment of others ; 
and it may be that, far this side of that, when the law 
is all right, and the black man stands without a fetter, 
it will be your conviction that the Society should 
dissolve. Ido not know—but I assert, that to-day, 
the law is just as much against you as it was on the 
4th of Dec., 1833, and every lawyer will tell you so. 
You cannot, therefore, dissolve, consistently with 
your pledge. And as for the substantial system itself, 
it covers, to say the leasf, a half a million of slaves to- 
day, whom our armies have not yet reached to free. 
No time, therefore, to dissolve. We keep together, 
because we want the country to understand that there 
is work to be done. We keep together todo it. The 
treasury is not empty. You can carry on the Standard 
with the money now in the hands of the Treasurer 
for four months. Poverty will not compel us to dis- 
solve. There is noargumentinit. (Applause.) We 
stand here to-day with reputation and funds and voices 
and hands to put slavery sixty fathoms deeper than 
plummet ever sounded ; and while we have voices, 
and the treasury has funds, and it is possible to*keep 
that flag which means thirty-five years of experience, 
flying the American Anti-Slavery Society has a right 
to speak. My friend says it is presumption, it is self- 
conceit. Ido not readitso. There is a false humil- 
ity ; and he will let me say, that he himself, having 
given life and intellect to this question, does not stand 
like the lordliest statesmen of this county who have 
been converted to it within the last two or three years. 
They are his pupils, and ought to be, and it is not pre- 
sumption in him to say to them, “ Gentlemen, I un- 
derstand this subject better than you do.” My old 
law professor at college used to say, “ Gentlemen, it 
is not conceit for me, who have studied law for sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four for twenty years, to say 
I know law better than you do.” I hold that it is 
neither presumption nor self-conceit for a body of 
men, who for twenty-five years bave given to this 
question all the intellect God ever gave them, to say 
to the country, ‘‘ We are competent to advise and 
counsel you on a question of this magnitude, when 
the great issue of its settlement isin debate.” I re- 
pudiate the idea of conceit or presumption. We do 
not stand fused and melted into the general public. 
Our friend, Miss Dickivuson, said truthfully—and she 
referred to the same honest, disinterested, intelligent 
and patriotic individual that I did in my yesterday’s 
speech [Judge Bond, of Md.|—that, honored as he de- 
serves to be for his labors in the State of Maryland, 
patriotic and devoted as he has been, he knows that 
he is not at liberty, as a wise and prudent man, to stand 
before his community, and claim what this Society 
claims to-day. Now, it is out of that kind of material 
that these new Societies are, very properly, construct- 
ed. But we are not to go down and put ourselves into 
their chains. The Senator of Massachusetts stood here 
this morning. The last time I met him on this slavery 
question was in the city of Washington, in consulta- 
tion with some twenty or thirty members of the House 
and Senate, and this very question of suffrage was the 
one in debate; and the vast majority of gentlemen 
there said with their own lips, ‘“ We don’t accept this 
idea of suffrage. It is an idle abstraction ; it is a sen- 
timental impossibility. Nobody can venture before 
this commurity to stand upon it.” We stood alone— 
myself and a friend whom I have in my eye ; a couple 
of men, without office, with no power, except that 
which the anti-slavery body behind them gave to 
them. But to-day assemble those same men, in the 











‘same chamber, and four fifths of them will say, as 


Henry Wilson did this morning, “ We go for giving 
every man the ballot.” (Applaase.) What converi- 
ed them? I do not say we did, but I say we did our 
share towards it. Isay we were a large rill in the 
river that bears their gallant barks on to-day; that 
river is not yet so lordly that it can afford to spare the 
smallest rill; and I am for keeping all the sluices, 
even our own little channel open, to swell the flood 
on which the State shall float into a safe harbor. 

I tell you, Abolitionists, that, although I have been 
quoted as reflecting upon the Vice President, I believe 
in him. Ah! it is God’s providence that gives us 
his right hand on the helm of government to-day. 
(Applause.) I think that, amid the many gracioas 
mercies bestowed by the Divine band on our late 
President, Abraham Lincoln, the hour of his death 
was the greatest. ‘ Felix non viteh tantum claritate 
sed etiam oppor tunitate mortis ’—‘* Happy in the mo- 
ment of his death as in the lustre of lis life ””—as the 
Roman said, for he died at that exact moment when 
all the qualities with which God had gifted him had 
been exhausted in the service of the nation. We 
needed a sterner hand in these opening hours; we 
needed a brain and a heart fitted and inspired by do- 
mestic peril and bitter experience for the dread re- 
sponsibilities to which this crime opens the way. I 
have never expressed a doubt with regard to Presi- 
dent Johnson. I believe in him. I believe he means 
suffrage. But I believe that, if you were to ask him 
to-day, here on this platform, “Sir, ean we do any- 
thing by keeping together, or shall we separate and 
melt into the general public?” he would say, with 
my correspondent from Delaware, and my correspon- 
dent from Kentucky, ‘ For God's sake, hang togeth- 
er, and hold my hands up!” (Applause.) He knows 
that his Administration bas none too great strength, 
and that if we can give him an iota, he cannot afford 
to lose it. But I will not prolong my remarks. I hold 
here another letter, from Syracuse, in this State, sign- 
ed by Charles D. B. Mills, an efficient and devoted 
friend for twenty years—too long to be read at this 
hour—in which he repeats, with the same earnest- 
ness of expression, the hope that this Society will 
not dissolve, but will go on until, in his view, the 
work to which we pledged ourselves is accomplished. 

Mary Grew—I rise so say, that if the Society is 
ready now to have this question taken, I am ready to 
have it taken; but if the discussion is to proceed, I 
would like to say a few words. 


Mr. Garrison moved that the question be taken on 
the resolution offered by Mr. May as a substitute for 
his own, and the question having been put, the substi- 
tue was declared lost. 

On motion of Mr. Garrison, it was voted that the 
question on his resolution be taken by Yeas and 
Nays. 

OLIVER Jounnson, from the Committee on the Roll, 
reported a list of members, and it was accepted, with 
the understanding that further names might be subse- 
quently added. 

Mr. Garrison then read his resolution, and the roll 
was called, with the following result: Yeas, 48; 
Nays, 118. So the resolution was rejected. The an- 
nouncement of the report was received with loud and 
long applause. 

Mr. Garrison then offered the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That, in the removal, by death, since 
the last anniversary of this Society, of Tuomas 
Wuitson, of Pennsylvania, one of the signers of the 
Anti Slavery Declaration of Sentiments in 1833, the 
cause of the bondman has lost as upright, faithful, 
true-hearted and unfaltering a supporter as ever gave 
to it his hand, his heart, and his benefaction; and 
this Society one of its earliest, most beloved, and most 
appreciated members ; and we shall ever cherish in our 
memories his rare worth and sterling integrity. 

Resolved, That in the death of Rev. Samuel Aaron, 
of New Jersey, and of the Hon. Nathaniel B. Borden, 
of Massachusetts, the anti-slavery cause has also lost 
two of its long-tried and devoted friends—the férmer 
having been among its most eloquent, intrepid and 
powerful advocates, and the latter distinguished for 
his generous hospitality and noble uprightness of char- 
acter. 

The following resolution, submitted by Oliver John- 
son, was also unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are here- 
by tendered to Mr, Sigismund Lasar, organist, and to 
each member of the Choir, whose appropriate and ex- 
cellent musical performances contributed so much to 
the interest and impressiveness of the Anniversary 
meeting on Tuesday morning. 

Grorcr Tuompson—I would venture to bring to 
the notice of the meeting two deaths which have re- 
cently occurred on the other side of the water, of men 
who, for their liberal contributions in England, with 
special reference to this country, and for their inces- 
sant labors, by their voices and their presses, to the 
very last hours of their lives, in the cause of Emanci- 
pation and Union on these shores, deserve some trib- 
ute at your hands at this time. It will be a satisfaction 
to your friends in England to know that their .virtue 
and worth are recognized by thisassembly. I am not 
prepared with any formal resolutions, and I will sim- 
ply move, that you record the expression of your deep 
regret at the death, during the last year, of Samuel 
Lucas, Erq., the principal proprietor, from the com- 
mencement, of the London Star newspaper, and of 
Washington Wilks, Esq., its principal editor; I my- 
self being able to testify, and there are others pres- 
ent, I believe, who can confirm what I say, that the 
cause of this country and of human rights had never 
more disinterested and seldom more gifted friends. 


Mr. Tuomrson’s motion passed unanimously. 

Mr. Fostrr, from the Nominating Committee, re- 
ported the following list of officers for the ensuing 
year: N 

President—William Lloyd Garrison. 

Vice Presidents—Gerrit Smith, New York ; George 
B. Cheever, D.D., New York ; James Mott, Pennsy|- 
vania; Mary Grew, Pennsylvania ; John G. Whittier, 
Massachusetts ; Benjanfm Snow, Jr., Massachusetts ; 
Peter Libbey, Maine ; Nathaniel White, New Hamp- 
shire; Elizabeth B. Chase, Rhode. Island; Abby 
Smith, Connecticut; Lucy Stone, New Jersey; 
Thomas Garrett, Delaware; Marius R. Robinson, 
Ohio; Wm. Hopkins, Indiana; Thomas Chandler, 
Michigan ; Caroline. L. Morgan, Wisconsin ;. Alonzo 
J. Grover, Illinois; Rev. Caleb Green, Minnesota; 
Lot Holmes, Iowa; George W. Benson, Kansas; Dr. 
J. N. Hawks, South Carolina; N. C. Dennett, Flor- 
ida. 

Treasurer—W illiam I. Bowditch. 

Corresponding Secretary—Charles K. Whipple. 

Recording Secretary—Aaron M. Powell. 

Executive Committe—Wendell Phillips, Bourne 
Spooner, John T. Sargent, Richard P. Hallowell, 
Sarah J. Nowell, Caroline R. Putnam, George L. 
Stearne, Abby K. Foster, E. D. Hudson, Edward M. 
Davis, kobert Purvis, C. L. Reason. 

The announcement of Mr. Garrison’s name as Pres- 
ident was received with tumultuous applause, and Mr. 
Foster stated that the nomination was unanimous on 
the part of the Committee. 

The report of the Committee was accepted. 


Mr. Garrison—I really do not understand this. I 
accept it in the spirit of kindness in which it has man- 
ifestly been tendered, but I do not understand why it 
should have been done, when I have given the rea- 
sons, which are all-conclusive in my own mind, why I 
cannot any longer act with the Society. I do not deem 
ita matter that requires any consideration. I must, 
of course, decline to serve as President of the Society, 
after having taken the ground that I do, that it would 
be better for the Society to dissolve. But I am very 
much obliged to you for this expression of your confi- 
dence and regard. 

The declination of Mr. Garrison was accepted, and, 
on motion of Stephen S. Foster, Wendell Phillips was 
elected President, and took the Chair amid great ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Paittirs—I can only say, ladies and gentle 
men, that grateful as I am for this mark of your kind 
regard, I have never passed from one moment to 


another with greater grief than in listening to the an- 
nouncement of the immovable purpose of Mr. Garri- 
son to decline the honor which was so lovingly and 
unanimously accorded to him by the vote of this So- 
ciety. I would have added my own urgent wish to 
the unanimous wish of the Committee, of which I 
wasa member, if I had thought it respectful to do so. 
But in accepting the office which you confer upon me, 
I do it deeply regretting that he should have thought 
it necessary, after so unanimous an expression of opin- 
ion as we have just seen, to decline to allow us still 
further the bulwark of his name. Will you allow me 
to turn aside, for a moment, from the duty of a Chair- 
man, and to offer a resolution on this occasion, ex- 
pressive of our feelings, for the adoption of the So- 
ciety ? 

Resolved, That we have heard with the most pro- 
found sadness the decision of our revered and beloved 
leader and’ late President to decline a reélection to 
that office—that we submit to his decision, having in 
vain tried to change it, with the greatest regret; and 
we desire to seize this opportunity to testify our deep 
and grateful sense of the vast and immeasurable ser- 
vices which his thirty-five years of tireless devotion 
to the cause have rendered to the slave and the coun- 
try; that we have no words adequate to express our 
sense of the debt we owe, 2s individuals, to his coun- 
sel and labors ; and that all coming time will recognize 
him as the real Liberator of the American Slave, and 
will do justice tothe wide and beneficial influence he 
has had or his age bere and throughout the world; 
and history will keep a prouder record for Democratic 
Institutions, in that they have shown themselves ca- 
pable of producing so independent, magnanimous, 
heroic and thoroughly Christian patriot and man. 

Mr. Foster moved the adoption of the resolution, 
and that the question be taken by a rising vote. The 
question was put, and the resolution carried unani- 
mously, the entire assembly rising. 

Mr. Garrison—I desire to express the grateful 
feelings ot my heart in view of this fresh testimony 
from this Society. I can only say, that though I shall 
not be with you asa member of the Society any long- 
er, I shall be with you in the spirit which seeks to re- 
move every fetter, and to give full and complete justice 
to all who are oppressed in our country. You have 
chosen, by a decided majority, to continue the Society. 
I beg of you not to make it a mere formality, as it has 
been of late. I hope, if you are in earnest, that you 
will endeavor to see that it is made useful—and you 
will unquestionably, if you are in earnest; and I trust 
that you may be able to do a great deal of good, be- 
yond anything that 1 can now see or anticipate. I 
shall work with you, I shall work with the nation, 
with the people, with the millions, with the govern- 
ment (applause) in the effort to secure full justice to 
every man who has a colored complexion in our coun- 
try, whether he is now in bonds, or whether he is free. 
God’s blessing rest upon you! (Loud applause.) 

Samus May, Jr.—I wish now to offer a resolution 
in connection with the one just passed in relation to 
our retiring President: 

Resolved, That this Society regards it as a duty, as 
it is its pleasure, to acknowledge the eminent ability 
and moral fidelity with which its organ, the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard, has been conducted from the 
first, and atevery period of its existence fo> the term 
of twenty-five full years; especially does the Society 
at this time contemplate with satisfaction and approval 
the wise forecast, the just discrimination, the faithful 
criticism, the generous appreciation of every advance 
in favor of freedom made by the American govern- 
ment and people, which have characterized the paper 
during the eventtul and perilous four years of the 
war; and, in taking leave of its retiring Editors, the 
Society tenders to them the assurance*of its sincerest 
respect and hearty gratitude. 

Mr. Foster moved the reference of the resolution 
to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Mar—I object to that reference. I do not see 
why we should refer this resolution to the Executive 
Comnnittee any more than the one in regard to Mr. 
Garrison. It is essentially a question for the Society, 
as a Society, to pronounce upon. The members of 
the Society, who may be supposed to be, all of them, 
readers of the Standard, and its supporters to the ex- 
tent of their ability, (they ought to be, certainly,) 
know what its character has been for twenty-five years 
past, and during the period of the war. The strong 
support afforded to the Standard by its subscribers, 
and all the knowledge I have of their sentiments, and 
of the sentiments of the members of this Society, lead 
| me to believe that the most cordial endorsement and 
| approbation will be given to the Standard and to its 
management in regard to the interests of the anti sla- 
very cause, during the very trying time of the past 
four years. Of course, there are none at this late day 
who will differ in regard to the conduct of the Stand- 
ard under the administration of Nathaniel P. Rogers, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Child, of Mr. Gay, and others, who 
have been in its editorial chair. I do, for one, solemn- 
ly believe that it is the duty of this Society, and that 
itis their pleasure, to acknowledge the fidelity of the 
services of the retiring editors of the Standard, as 
much as it was to acknowledge the fidelity of the ser- 
vices of our late President. They have faithfully 
represented the views of Abolitionists, according to 
their best light, and according totheir own understand- 
ing of the purposes and instructions of this Society. 
| I believe they have not swerved a hair's-breadth from 
the instructions given them by this Society ; that they 
have endeavored to understand them, and have en- 
deavored to carry them out to the best of their ability. 
Are there any here who say “ No’’ to that? If so, 
here is the opportunity. I wish to record my vote as 
thanking these gentlemen and their colleaguee for the 
faithful and generous and able services they have ren- 
dered to this Society, and the cause it represents. I 
hope, therefore, the resolutions will not be referred to 
the Executive Committee. It is emphatically a ques- 
tion for the Society to decide. 

Mr. Foster—It will be apparent to the audience 
that there is no analogy between this case and that of 
the: President of the Society. The President was 
elected by the Society, responsible to it, and to no one 
else. The editors of the Standard were appointed by 
the Executive Committee, and within tke last six 
months, I think, they have appealed to the Executive 
Committee as the body to whom they are responsible. 
They have not resigned their offices to this Society ; 
we do not know but they have decided to go on, in 
view of the unanimity with which the Society has 
voted to continue. I prefer to leave the matter en- 
tirély in the hands of the Executive Committee, who, 
when they resign, will pay them such a tribute of re- 
spect and gratitude, in behalf of the Abolitionists of 
the country, as in their judgment they are entitled 
to. If this resolution were a mere vote of thanks to 
these gentlemen, I could most heartily give it my 
support, but, with Mr. Phillips and Mr. Pillsbury, I 
dissent from the course of the Standard. I was in fa- 
vor of the Cleveland Convention, which declared a 
year ago that there was not a slave on the American 
soil ; and I gave it my hearty support. The Standard 
opposed it, and fought the only man who stood before 
the country as a Radical Abolitionist, and took Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who lived and died the President of a 
slaveholuing nation. Now, while I differ from the 
editors cf the Standard entirely ion regard to the pro- 
priety of their course, I have the utmost confidence in 
the fidelity of those: gentlemen to their convictions. 
The case is one for argument, not for censure. 


Marius Roninson—I wish, with Mr. May, to give 
expression to a feeling in regard to the editors of the 
Standard, that shall be in harmony with that express- 
ed for the retiring President. I hope that, in some 
shape, we shall have sucha resolution, and one that 
will come spontaneously from this meeting, as the pre- 
ceding one did. 


The question was then taken on the motion to refer 
the resolution to the Executive Committee, and it was 
carried by a vote of 24 to 23. 


Mr. Pittsevury offered the following series of reso- 
lutions : 


1. Resolved, That the thanks of the Society, and of 
the whole country, are eminently due to Hon. Charles 
Sumner for his untiring energy and perseverance in 
preventing the readmission of Louisiana into the 
Union, under a Constitution which excludes from suf- 
frage and citizensbip all her colored population, whose 
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who knows the spirit of slavery, and who knows, there. 
fore, from his observation and experience, and from 
conversation with his friends, that the fight is far from 
being over, but is becoming intensified, more than some 
of you, perhaps, have ever dreamed. That is the 
state of the case, and therefore I wish you to strikea 
direct blow by a resolution of that kind, and to say to 
Congress, as you have been accustomed to say, in the 
language of demand, “ We demand that there shall 
be such a clause introduced into the Constitution as 
will make it hereafter impossible that there shall be 
any State regulation or arrangement denying the right 
of the ballot to any of God's children.” 

At this point the discussion on the resolutions was 
suspended, to take up the question of “ material aid 
and a Committee on Finance was appointed, as {0 
lows : Wm. A. Hovey, Caroline A. Putoam, MariaS 
Page and Abby Kelley Foster. 





| Mrs. Foster—I hope there will be a generous co- 
| tribution, not merely of money, to pay the expenses 
| of the present meeting, but of means to carry on the 
operations of the Society. I suppose all of us who 
| have not thought it expedient to dissolve the Soviety 
jat this time are influenced by the consideration, that 
as “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” we should 
) be always on the watclhi-tower, and that now any deg: 
'lect may jeopard the intereste of the slave, and of 
| course of the country and the world, for generations 
| to come. Knowing something of the views and sent 
' ments of the Executive Committee that has recent’ 
| been elected, I am confident that they will leave 09 
| single stone unturned, that they will leave no measure 
| untried, to educate the public mind up to the point 
| that shall not only secure the proper legal guaraniecs 
| of the black man’s rights, but shall support those guar 
antees by a public sentiment that shall make them 
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» consideration of Mr. Pillsbury’s resolution was 
tory resumed. 
pytseury—I have not obtruded myself upon 
‘aig meeting with any remarks, and it is altogether 
iste for me todo so now. But it seems to me 
sanmething should be said that has not yet been 
rs pd that I fear I shall not be able to say under 
i. unfavorable cirumstances, I agreed with my 
vont friend Mr. Garrison, that this Society had 
ven dead for the last four years; but it seemed to 
_, a most humiliating confession to make, and I 
aogght that—although he said this was no time fora 
nai—if the Soviety had been dead four years, it 
yisabout time it was buried. It has been inactive, at 
ast; Ltrust, however, it has only slept, and that to- 
ve has been uttered that will be effective, say- 
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day a VO! 
Lazarus, come forth! + 
; or vears ago, it was announced on our platform 
sat slavery was dead; that anti-slavery efforts were 
» longer needed ; that Gen, Scott was in the place 
7. y excellent friend, Mr. May, as General Agent, 
ii the American army was the American Anti-Sla- 
verr Society. That Anti-Slavery Society prosecuted 
is conflict with sueh success and such disasters as 
ye know, and the war “dragged its slow length 
Jong” through four dreary and desolating years, 
sol elavery was yet able to compete with the mighti- 
4 armies that were ever gathered in the field of 
dit; for though we began with 75,000 men for three 
sonths, before those three months had expired, we had 
wnmone halfa million of men for three years ; and 
iefore four years had expired, our armies had been 
rased to millions, and nearly half of them slept 
seep that knows no waking. Last month, we 
vere awakened early on Monday morning to cele- 
sate what we deemed to be the triumph of the North- 
+) hosts, and the vanquishing of every foe. Rich- 
nond had surrendered, Gen. Lee was a captive, his 
and we fancied that then, in- 
ed. our work was done. There lay the monster 
wivering on the ground; his head cut off, and all his 
rels seemed gushing out; and the nation went into 
s joy unknown before, perhaps, among mortal men. 
That week was one of jubilation, 9f unmingled joy. 
We fancied the monster was dead, our work done and 
yell done, and the work of reconstruction well under 
wy. The President had made that last speech of 
ison the subject, and the press of the country had 
grenin its adhesion to his doctrine. I remeber 
iat on the Fast day in Massachusetts, I was invited 
woceupy the pulpit of the gentleman who addressed 
you this morning, (Rev. Mr. Spaulding, of Salem,) of 
riom | want to say, although pastor of one of the 
irgest churches in Mass., he has been so faithful in 
sown pulpit as to have driven what is known as the 
pperhead element pretty much entirely out of his 
mgregation, and he dared, also, to invite me to de- 
vet the Fast Day discourse in that church. (Ap- 
pause.) Occupying his pulpit, I thought I would as- 
wume the prerogative of the minister. So I selected | 
‘text from the Hebrew prophets; and the words 
rere these, (for Lintended to speak of the continued 
loess and compassion of God to this nation,) 
What could I have done more for my vineyard that 
Ihave net done to it? Wherefore, when I looked 
‘atit should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild 
mies!” And in the course of my remarks, I re- 
ered 10 that speech of the President, and said that 
‘seemed to me highly proper that we should observe 
ibe day asa day of fasting and prayer, for we had to 
«with a monster, which, although we fancied he 
‘vas dead, and were celebrating our triumph, was one 
a atter all, went not out but by prayer and fasting. 
‘nthe afternoon, I went into the Athenaeum in that 
“iy, and Tread every daily newspaper of New York 
>! Boston on the President’s speech ; and every one 
‘hose papers, without a solitary exception, en- 
‘reed its doctrine, I had a lecture appointed for 
Wevening, and I went to it with a heavy heart, for 
‘Wei that I must tell the audience that their joy was 
‘uo; that their rejoicing must be turned, I was sure, 
© mourning ; for in that hour of triumph and of 
‘ory, a8 we thought, we were forgetting to do jus- 
= and were ready to construct the government on 
t basis of white suffrage—and that, also, disloyal— 
“ecling the bravery and loyalty that God had made 
“e salvation of the country. I went to my lecture, 
® Lssid, witha heavy heart. I told the audience we 
ey lost. I said, “ You have called me ‘ blue,’ ‘ blue- 
ack,’ and ‘bilious,” and I know not what, from the | 
oe of the war, but we are inevitably lost; for 
A ” Visited usin judgment, and in the last hour, 
Rin seems to have left nothing undone that he 
sae 0 to his vineyard, we still forget justice and 
“sent—none calling for justice, and none in the 
“srament pleading the cause of the poor.” It was 
Sweeting, and well it might be. It was contin- 
" “oul a late hour at night, and a sadder audience 
rg \dressed ; and a sadder heart, in the midst 
me ag ot “a I trust could not be found, 
iting. marred . ut twenty-four hours after that 
mee, and ade + ar in his most mysterious prov- 
Date that < 7 ed that there wae at least one thing 
Ey abs could do for his vineyard that he had 
“*einit, The solemn drapery that darkens this 
ye ante the question, “What more 
minitt” 4 € x my vineyard that I have not 
Ane thus we ended that week of joy. 
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he spoke of his greatness and his | 


“ Who would climb the solar height, 
© set in such @ starless night? ” 

teny ahaa it was indeed a sad week. Our 
Wl and tiem, mae for while we exalted over his 
rity =. in, as we thought, his dire ex- 
: fiver ; © quivering monster gathered up | 
*e be : Sree around his envenomed tail, 
whey en a " Chief Magistrate to death before 
tr : - I felt then there was work for me 

Ave felt during this meeting there was 
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wean em and I thought if our good old 

Ye had Pe Was to be sacrificed here, it was well that 
1 the 


drapery of death hanging around ; but it 
Mets tieanet such a deed would far better become 
Ms Caius ‘an the Church of the Puritans. No, 
we is noe rt = work is not done ; at least, my 
he Ulachest — > Nor will my work be done until 
Elf eniog 5 has at least all the rights which I 
Ry aa ne Prove that I “love my neigh- 
honor ms oak aa he stands by my side; and I 
hen lode, se riend, Senator Wilson, for standing 
la * oa asserting it as the purpose of his life 
. ether iu public or in private, for the 
oble and glorious result. And 
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shall all know it, forit will be as if Death and Hell 
gave up the ghost. When we comprehend the malig- 
nity of the monster, and the power and tenacity of 
existence which he has acquired, we shall realize 
that our work is no pastime, no child’s-play ; and that 
however Freedmen’s ‘Associations and Christian As- 
sociations may operate in their fields, they will every 
one of them need the old polar star to guide them in 
their dangerous navigation. ( Applause.) 

The question was then taken on motion of Dr. Snod- 
grass to amend Mr. Pillsbury resolution, and the 
amendment carried; in which form the resolution 
passed. The third resolution of the series was also 
passed. 


Rev. Mr. Treven.in, Agent of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Freedmen’s Association—I was at your 
meeting yesterday, and I thank God that I have had 
the opportunity of attending these meetings. I only 
want to say, in regard to the matter under discussion, 
that your work is not done. When I heard, at my 
home, that you were going to disband the Society, I 
was amazed. I heard it said that fur some reason or 
other you were gving to disband, in order to organ- 
ize something better. I did not understand it. I 
have only to say, that you have great reason to be 
thankful that the people have come up to your stand- 
point. If they will only give the negro the ballot, I 
do not care what becomes of the Freedmen’s Associa- 
tions. Give the blacks the ballot, and let the nation 
take its heel off their necks, and they will take care 
of themselves. ‘That, I think, is the true doctrine. 


The fourth and last resolution in Mr. Pillsbury’s 

series was then adopted. 

ir. J. K. H. Wixcox, of Staten Island, spoke very 
briefly in deprecation of the idea, that this was a new 
organization. He maintained that it waz a continu- 
ance of the old organization, framed thirty odd years 
ago—the old American Anti-Slavery Society. 

Wm. A. Hovey, from the Finance Committee, re- 
ported that they had received $111.13 in cash, and in 
pledges, $684,00. The.report was accepted. 

Many Grew presented the following communica- 
tion from the Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, which was read by the President: 


At astated meeting of the Philadelphia Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, held April 13th, 1865, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted ; and 
the President and Corresponding Secretary were di- 
rected to present them to the American Anti-Slavery 
Society at its next annual meeting. 

Resolved. That in the great and marvellous events 
which are thrilling the hearts of this nation, we see 
the hand of God leading the American slaves, step by | 
step, from their long and crucl bondage up to freedom 
and victory over their oppressors ; that we see also 
the beginning of a new and glorious era, in which the 
principles of Liberty, Justice, and Democracy, so long 
and loudly professed, shall be nobly illustrated in our 
national life; and that we devoutly thank Him in 
whose name and whose strength we have labored, 
that the Anti-Slavery enterprise has culminated in 
glorious success ; and that the hour when we may, in 
triumphant joy and profound gratitude, disband this 
Association is evidently very near at hand. 

Resolved, That while we wait only the announce- 
ment that American slavery is abolished by the Con- 
stitutional law of the land, we reassert our conviction 
that justice to the emancipated slave, and the safety of 
the nation, require that the States which have rebel- 
led against the government, in the interests of slavery, 
shall be permitted to return only upon the condition 
that, under their State Constitutions, citizenship shall 
be conferred on black and white men equally. 

GuLiEtma M. Jones, Sec. 


On motion, it was voted that the communication be 
entered upon the records of the meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Pittspury, the Society then ad- 
journed, sine die—having been in contir.uous session 
nearly eight hours. 


| The Piberator. 
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THE NEW YORK ANNIVERSARY. 


In the Liberator of this week we complete the pub- 
lication of the very faithful report of the proceedings 
of the recent anniversary of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society at New York, as made by that skilful 
phonographic reporter, J. M. W. Yerrinron, Esq. 
Having occupied so large a portion of the last three 
numbers with those proceedings, we have been obliged 
to omit much other matter of an interesting character ; 
but we felt sure our readers cherished a paramount 
desire to know all that was said and done at New York 
concerning the proposition to dissolve the Parent So- 
ciety, even to the exclusion of every thing else. 

It will be seen that those who were so strenuous for 
continuing the Society not only occupied a very large 
portion of the time, but magnified the importance of 
the Society at the present time in the most extrava- 
gant manner. Mr. Phillips tasked his rhetorical pow- 
ers to make it appear that the dissolution of the So- 
ciety would be a most perilous act to the cause of im- 
partial freedom, if not utter recreancy toit! Yet he 
knows that, asa member of its Executive Committee, 
it is a long time since he has taken a special interest 
in its welfare or efficiency ; that its means have been 
growing more and more curtailed, without exciting 
any uneasiness or remark on his part; that it has not 
presented to the public since the war’broke out any 
report of its doings ; and that he has neither pro- 
posed nor even suggested any thing to be done by it. 
Indeed, what need is there of its further existence so 
long as Mr. Phillips is in the field, able to command, 
to “bayonet,” and to conquer? This is his humble 
claim for himself :— 





“ As the organ of the Executive Committee, Z orig- 
inally instructed the Standard to announce such truth 





EMANCIPATION LEAGUE, 


The Annual Meeting of the Emancipation League 
was held on Monday afternoon, (29th ult.) at the Tre- 
mont Temple. In the absence of the President, Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, the chair was taken by Major Geo. 
L. Stearns. 

After the appointment of Committees on the Nom- 
ination of Officers and on Resolutions, the meeting 
was addressed by Hon. William D. Kelley of Phila- 
delphia. 

After referring to the fact that his State, Pennsyl- 
vania, was the first to abolish slavery by legislative 
enactment three years before the Revolutionary war 
was ended, (though he must admit that the draft of 
that instrument was made by a Massachusetts man, 
Benjamin Franklin,) Judge Kelley proceeded to speak, 
at great length, of the present situation of our coun- 
try. 

The most important element of that situation, he 
said, is not peace, nor the return of the soldiers. 
True, Kirby Smith has surrendered the last army. 
Nevertheless, now the war begins. We have now to 
contend with a more subtle and powerful enemy, 
which lurks in our own households, the prejudice 
against the negroin which we have been trained from 
infancy. God, however, has so interwoven our desti- 
ny with that of our fellow-citizens of African descent, 
that only by full justice to them can we obtain salva- 
tion to ourselves. 

Coming to the subject of reconstruction in rebel 
States, Judge Kelley spoke of the large pfoportion of 
black population in the South, and of the preponderance 
of that population in South Carolina and Mississippi, 
the chief cotton States. Of the last two, you cannot 
possibly make white States without violating every 
principle of trae Democracy, and every doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence. Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania will not join in enforcing the rule of the 
minority over the majority. All men must be made 
free and equal before the law. Is it asked how this 
happy consummation can be accomplished in the old 
slave States? Why, there is no State of Mississippi, 
of Texas, or of Alabama. There is no Governor in 
either to order an election. There are no districts 
constitutionally formed there. The State govern. 
ments have been overthrown by treason. The people 
of those regions cannot resume their relations to the 
General Government until they shall have been recog- 
nized by both houses of Congress. Itis your Repre- 
sentatives of the loyal States who are to act upon 
these questions. And the people of these States 
should require of them the enactment of just and 
righteous rules in regard to the status of the colored 
population. In short, our duty is to give up political 
lying. Having said so long that all men are free and 
equal, let us regulate our politics by that truth. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was 
then presented and accepted, and the following officers 
were chosen : 





President, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall; Vice Presidents, 
Samuel G. Howe, Thomas Russell, Edward Atkinson, 
George L. Stearns; Treasurer, Francis W. Bird ; See- 
retary, Charles W. Slack; Executive Committee, John 
H. Stephenson, James M. W. Yerrinton, Robert K. 
Potter, John S. Rogers, William S. Robinson, Elizur 
Wright, Samson R. Urbino, William L. Burt, David 
Thayer, Andrew M. McPhail, Jr. 


The Committee on Resolutions then made their re- 
port, as follows :— 


Resolved, That we most fervently thank God and 
congratulate the country, that what has been called the 
“legal status ” of slavery no longer exists within the 
rebel States, and that rebels have no political rights 
which loyal men are bound to respect. 

Resolved, That this auspicious fact in our nation’s 
history binds us by every sentiment of gratitude, honor 
and duty, to persevere in demanding tor the liberated 
victims of slavery all the attributes of American citi- 
zenship. 

Whereas, The same united people who unanimous- 
ly approved the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, in 1776, and vindicated it by the peril of their 
lives without distinction of race or color, eleven years 
afterwards adopted a national constitution without re- 
canting one word of the former instrament, much less 
any political truth which it declared self-evident ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That States in exercising their consti- 
tutional right to determine within their limits the 
qualifications requisite for the electors of State and 
United States officers are virtually prohibited from 
distranchising any citizens of the United States on ac- 
count of race or color, and hence loyal colored men 
have the same constitutional right to the elective fran- 
chise as loyal white men. 

2. That the disfranchisement by any so-called State 
of any of its citizens, not by their own criminality or 
the visitation of God disqualified to exercise choice as 
to the men who should make and administer the laws 
under which they are to live, would be unrepublican, 
and vould justify interference by the Federal govern- 
ment under that clause of the Constitution which de- 
clares that the “ United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government.” 

Resolved, That since the denial of rights to black 
men was the cause of the disruption of the Union, 
their enfranchisement and full equality before the law 
must be the corner-stone of its reconstruction. 

Resolved, That it becomes every day more and 
more apparent that substantially the entire white pop- 
ulation of the rebellious States is hostile to the prin- 
ciples of republicanism, and incapable of organizing 
free institutions, homogeneous with those of the loyal 
States, and that the restoration of any State in which 
the suffrage is restricted to a white constituency is 
practically to admit the rectitude of the rebellion; to 
deliver the only loyal supporters of the national cause 
to disabilities, proscription and outrage which will 
combine all the villanies of chattel slavery ; to im- 
peril the national credit, and to leave undestroyed the 
roots of the slavegoligarchy, to be nursed into new 
life, to bear again its bloody fruits of treason and war. 

Resolved, That four years of bloody war have 
taught this nation that slavery is incompatible with a 
republican form of government, and, therefore, the 
United States, acting through Congress, has the full 
power to abolish slavery in every State, and forever 
to prevent the existence of slavery in all the States 
which shall hereafter compose the Union. 

Resolved, That the omission of colored troops 





and illustrate such principle as would lift the commu- 
nity ; 7 never instructed it to stand on the level of | 
the Republican party... 2 went about, and tried to 
bayonet the President into the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation. When Z had gotten it, J instantly changed 

my base, and demanded of the people an Amendment 
of the Constitution. When the Amendment was | 
granted, J instantly changed my base again. Having 
clutched from the nation the parchment, J wanted a | 
guarantee behind it—suffrage and the crippling of | 
State Rights ”’—&c., &e. 


Enough! Mr. Phillips is quite equal, single-handed, 
toany emergency. It is only for Aim to “ change his 
base” ad libitum, and the government follows obse- 





quiously! Surely, the American Anti-Slavery Soci- | 


ety is nota vital necessity ! 

Ot Mr. Foster and Mr. Pillsbury we will only re- 
mark, that their friendship for and interest in the So- 
ciety have been. manifested in such a peculiar manner 
as to recall to mind the pregnant Spanish maxim— 
“Save me from my friends, and I will take care of 
my enemies.” 

Mr. Douglass shows a very sudden and most re- 
markable change in his estimate’ of the character and 
importance of the Society. So, at least, his special 
friends in England will think ! 

Rev. Mr. Spaulding and Rev. Mr. Trevellin have 
never before participated in the proceedings of the 
Society. 

The manner in which Mr. May’s resolution, grate- 
fully and justly recognizing the eminent service ren- 
dered to the Anti-Slavery cause forso many years by 
the retiring editors ot the Standard, (Messrs. Quincy 
and Johnson,) was “sent to Coventry ” by the dubi- 
ous majority of one, shows the animus of this new- 
born zeal for the continuance of the Society. The 
question, we are sure, was not intelligently under- 
stood by the meeting. Had it been, we believe the res- 
olution would have been adopted with great unanimity. 

Any impeachment of the fairness and thoroughness 
of the course of the Standard will be scouted by all but 
partisan orsoured minds. It has nobly represented 
the Anti-Slavery movement, “ without concealment 
and without compromise,” and has never been more 
faithful, discriminating and erect than since the rebel- 
lion broke out. 

On our last page may be found the parting addrese 
of the Resident Editor, Mr. Johnson, to the readers 
of the Standard, for which we solicit the most careful 

perusal. It is manly and truthful, and we give it our 
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from the national military ovation at Washington was 
no less insulting to the brave white soldiers of the 
army and to a grateful country than to the heroes of 
Port Hudson, Wagner, Olustee, Petersburg, and nu- 
merous other fields of patriotic sacrifice ; and that 
such deference to the sentiment in which the rebellion 
was founded must be banished from the councils of 
the administration before we can expect that enduring 
peace which rests on the benedictions of Almighty 
God. (1) 

Wendell Phillips was the next speaker. He said 
that, great as have been the changes which have be- 
fallen the country, public opinion had not until now 
ripened for any important change in the national Con- 
stitution. We should remember that such principle 
of reconstruction as shall now be adopted to combine 
all the States under the General Government will 
probably last a long time, and that in this act we are 
| to reap all that this great war has earsed for the peo- 
| ple. The great question of the hour is—How large a 
| step forward will give us absolute security. When 
| this is known, our duty will be to take that step. 

He feared that the nation could not kill both Jeff. 
Davis and slavery. He feared that act of vengeance 
upon an individual which would satisfy the people 
before destroying the worse enemy, Slavery, and its 
foundation, Caste. We have no security for our fu- 
ture but by reconstruction on the plan of giving justice, 
| that is, the ballot, to the negro. He wanted the peo- 
| ple to say this plainly to the next Congress. 





(1) This is another instance of haste and reckless- 
ness in making false accusations on the part of certain 
individuals—as witness the following statement by the 
| Boston Evening Voice :—|Ev. Lin. 





Tue Cotorep Troors, anp tHe Review. A 
|story was printed in some of the papers that the 
| brave colored troops were debarred from participation 
‘in the late military review, much, of course, to their 
disappointment, and to the indignation of those who 
have watched their brilliant career of soldierly ex- 
ploits. Itappears that there was no ground for the re- 
port, as the colored division of the Ninth Corps, 
which marched through Washington under Burnside 
last spring, was transterred to the Army of the James 
soon after the Petersburg mine disaster, and there 
have been no negro troops in the Army of the Poto- 
mac for nearly a year. The black pioneers of Sher- 
man’s army marched shoulder to shoulder, in the re- 
view, with their white comrades, under the same flag. 
Our great Generals are more just than te refuse due 
honor to any soldier, white or biack, who has battled 
nobly for the cause of the Union. 























When Congress shall reassemble, let it understand 
that the people require of it that reconstruction shall 
proceed on a black basis as well as a white one. Let the 
leaders of the Republican party make this their great 
demand; and let them, if needful, divide the party 
and oppose the Aministration on this issue. The 
country is in imminent peril. No measure is too 
strong for such an emergency. Before the war closes, 
before we, the loyal States, lose the helm by the ter- 
wination of the war, we must secure the great point of 
the new arrangement, the ballot for the negro, which 
secures his education. And as to preparation for the 
ballot, to-day the loyal blacks of South Carolina are 
far ahead in education of the disloyal whites. The 
blacks have been educated by work; the whites 
neither by work nor books. Give the negro land and 
the ballot to-day, and to-morrow I will insure you a 
school-house ; and the day after, a truly Democratic 
government in South Carolina. 

The chairman then introduced Ex-Governor Bout- 
well to the meeting. He said we must by no means 
fail to secure for our black friends in the Southern 
States the elective franchise. They must vote at all 
events, though it may be a question whether the 
white population are to vote. Not one of the rebel 
States should return, with his consent, until its Con- 
stitution has secured in the strongest manner p sibl 


IMPORTANT OFFICIAL PAPER. 
AMNESTY TO REBELS. 








BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 
A PROCLAMATION. 
4 Wasnineton, May 29. 

Wuereas, The President of the United States of 
America, on the 8th day of December, A. D. 1863, 
and on the 26th day of March, A. D. 1864, did, with 
the object of suppressing the existing rebellion, to in- 
duce all persons to return to loyalty, and to restore 
the authority of the United States, issue proclama- 
tions offering amnesty and pardon to certain persons 
who had directly or by implication participated in the 
said rebellion ; and, 

Wuereas, Many persons who had so engaged in 
said rebellion have, since the issuance of said proe- 
lamation, failed or neglected to take the benefits of- 
fered thereby ; and, 

Wuereas, Many persons who have been justly de- 
prived of all claim toamnesty and pardon thereunder, 
by reason of their participation, directly or by impli- 
cation, in said rebellion, and continued hostility to the 
government of the United States, since the date of 
said proclamation, now desire to apply for and obtain 
amnesty and pardon : 

To the end, therefore, that the authority of the gov- 
ernment of the United States may be restored, and 
that peace, order and freedom may be established, I, 
Ayprew Jounson, President of the United States, 





a vote for the negro. (Immense applause followed 
this statement, and at the suggestion of Mr. Slack, 
three rousing cheers were given. for the sentiment 
contained in it.) He believed that now, at last, the 
people of those States would have justice established 
in their Constitutions. His individual wish was that 
South Carolina and Florida should be organized as 
Territories, to be exclusively controlled by colored 
people, that they might try their hand at governing. 

We need active and vigorous work (he said) for a 
few months to come, and in the meantime we should 
demand of President Johnson that he refrain from 
declaring in advance against negro suffrage. 

General Wilson was the last speaker. He em- 
phatically declared that he would vote for the re-ad- 
mission of no State which does not abolish slavery 
and give the ballot to the loyal blacks, a statement 
which drew hearty cheers from the audience. 

A vote was then taken upon the resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted, and the meeting adjourn- 
ed.—c. K. W. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








“ Sermon in Petersoro, May 21, 1865. The Nation 
still unsaved. Only repentance can save it.” 

Gerrit Smith, who has felt bound to preach a good 
deal, in view of the fact that the majority of the cler- 
gy preach so badly, has published a new discourse, the 
object of which is to dissuade the North from punish- 
ing, not merely the South, but those who have /ed the 
South in slavery and rebellion. He thinks that the ad- 
vocates of secession and slavery have ‘‘already been 
too severely punished ’’—that trae penitence in the 
North for her own sins would cause her to recoil 
from the work of punishing Southern men, either 
leaders or followers—that the two parties equal/y need 
to be forgiven by each other, as well as to seek the 
forgiveness of God—that if we, in the North, should 
repent of our sins and do works meet for repentance, 
the South would be quickly and irresistibly moved 
to repent also, and would “ welcome” the vast tides 
of Northern immigration, so that we should promptly 
become a homogeneous nation—that security for a 
bright Anti-Slavery future is all that can properly be 
claimed by the North—and that this would require 
“probably nothing more, in addition to her duty to all 
the loyal, than the disfranchisement of the disloyal, 
and the parcelling out to the poor of the South, black 
and white, her large landed eststes.” 

In all the discourses of this remarkable man and re- 
markable writer, there is much to disagree with (as 
above) and much to agree with. 

The cry of a portion of the public for the hanging 
of the chief leaders of the rebellion seems to have 
been the exciting cause of this discourse. A cry for 
blood is always horrible, always demoralizing. The 
work of punishment, in any shape, the doing of harm 
to those who have done harm, is one that the wise and 
good will not be eager to undertake. And yet there 
is such a work as retributive justice to be done in this 
world, and the doing of some part of it is a duty be- 
longing to human society. Especially will it be un- 
wise to neglect this duty when its execution forms 
part of the important function of preventing further 
evil, s 

It seems to me that we owe to the world some 
action which shall be a serious and most impressive 
warning against the repetition of the enormous crime 
of the Southern leaders ; and further, that we owe to 
{ the great mass of the Southern people, black and 
white, protection against the personal influence of the 
men who have always deceived and misled them. 
Some hundreds, at least, of the leading rebels should 
be taken away, permanently, from the sight and hear- 
ing of those whom they have hitherto misgoverned 
and miseducated. There are three possible methods 
of taking them away. Of these I think capital pun- 
ishment the worst ; worst for us, though none too bad 
for them. Of these hundreds there are a few dozens 
who so combine great ability with great wickedness 
that it would be unjustifiable to leave them at large 
anywhere. Let these, ina felon’s dress, be confined 
at hard labor for life, and let the rest be banished for 
life, subject to the same doom whenever they return. 

Davis, Lee and Stephens are among the very worst 
of the rebel leaders. If they are not hanged, it is to 
be hoped that they will have the opportunity of begin- 
| ning, under government inspection and superintend- 
| ence, to earn their own living. Long enough, and too 
| long, have they sustained their disgraceful existence 
| by robbery and imposture.—c. K. w. 





“Lovers anp Tuinkers: A Novel. By Hewes 
Gordon. New York: Carleton, Publisher, 413 
Broadway. 1865.”—pp. 287. . 


This novel seems written from a sense of duty and 
with a serious purpose, and it gives useful lessons in 
| regard to life, love and thought, theological and other. 
In many books of this sort the thought is poorer than 
the imaginative form in which itis clothed. Here it 
is richer ; and indeed so positively good as to have ex- 
| citea the ire of that portion of the press which calls 
itself “religious.” Describing the thoughts, doudts, 
faith, love, aspirations and activities of “ Earnest 
Actou,” inthe ten years through which we have just 
passed, it touches,“ and gives heathfal suggestions 
| upon, some of the deepest problems of our time, and 

of alltime. Perhaps confirmed bigots had better take 
| the advice of their favorite newspapers, ard not read 
| it.—c. K. w. 








| _ Tue Secessionists carried most of the counties in 
Virginia, where an election was held; last week, for 
| members of the Legislature. This is ample indica- 
| tion that the white population of that State are not 
| yet fit to be again received back into the Union. They 
have not been sufficiently humbled to perceive that 
the national authorities, sustained by the people of the 
North, will never consent that the reorganization of 
the different State Governments of the South shall be 
effected by men who have done their utmost to blot 
the United States from the roll of nations. The loyal 
people of the South, white and black, can alone be 
safely intrusted with the duty of restoring the insur- 
gent sections to their proper relation to the Union. 
There is much discussion, at present, about investing 
the colored man with the right of suffrage in the se- 
ceded States. It will not, however, require many ex- 
hibitions of the unsubdued temper of the rebels, to 
convince those who mean to crush the rebellion for- 
ever that the loyalty of the dark-skinned Southern 
population must inevitably be called into requisition 
to save the country.— Transcript. 
—_— 





Tue Freepmen ix rue Carournas. Letters from 
Raleigh, from persons conversant with the sentiments 
of the slaveholders in North and South Carola, state 
that the negroesin those States are being driven away 
from their old homes by their former masters, who re- 
fuse to hire them as free laborers. The consequence 
is, the blacks are in a pitiable condition. The feeling 
of the slaveholders against the negroes is much inten- 
— by the ph Weng mate of the fact that the success 
of our arms in those States was promoted by - 
alty of the blacks. =. Ares. 





do proclaim and declare that I hereby grant to all per- 
sons who have directly or indirectly participated in the 
existing rebellion, except as hereinafter excepted, am- 
nesty and pardon, with restoration to all the rights of 
roperty, except. as to slavery, and except in cases where 
egal proceedings under the laws of the United States pro- 
viding for the confiscation of property of persons engaged 
in rebellion have been instituted ; but on the conilition, 
nevertheless, that every such person shall take and 
subscribe the fullowing oath or affirmation, and thence- 
forward keep and maintain said oath inviolate ; and 
which oath sha!l be registered for permanent preser- 
vation, and shall be of the tenor and effect following, 
to wit: 
pt & do solemnly swear (or affirm) in pres- 
ence of Almighty God, that I will henceforth faithful- 
ly support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States and the Union of the States thereunder, and 
that I will in like manner abide by, and faithfally sup- 
port, all laws and proclamations which have been 
made during the existing rebellion with reference to 
the emancipation of slaves. So help me God.” 


The following classes of persons are excepted from 
this proclamation : 

First—All who are, or all whoshall have been, 
pretended civil or diplomatic officers or otherwise, or 
foreign agents of the Confederate government ; 

Seconp—All who left judicial stations under the 
United States to aid the rebellion ; 

Turrp—All who shall have been military or naval 
officers of said pretended Confederate government 
above the rank of colonel in the army or lieutenant 
in the navy ; 

FourtH—aAll who left seats in the Congress of the 
United States to aid the rebellion; 

Firtu—All who resigned or tendered resignations 
of their commissions in the army or navy of the 
United States to evade duty in resisting the rebellion ; 

Sixtn—All who have engagad in any way in treat- 
ing otherwise than lawfully as prisoners of war, per- 
sons found in the United States service as officers, 
soldiers, seamen, or in other capacities ; 

SeventH—All persons who have been, or are, ab- 
sentees from the United States for the purpose of aid- 
ing the rebellion ; 

E1cutnH—Ali military and naval officers in the 
rebel service who were educated by the government 
in the Military Academy at West Point, or the United 
States Naval Academy ; 

NixtH—All persons who held the pretended office 
of Governors of States in insurrection against the 
United States ; 

Tentu—All persons who left their homes within 
the jurisdiction and protection of the United States, 
and passed beyond Federal military lines into the so- 
called Confederate States, for the purpose of aiding the 
rebellion ; 

Eveventn—All persons who have been engaged in 
the destruction of the commerce of the United States 
upon the high seas, and all persons who have made 
raids into the United States from Canada, or been en- 
gaged in destroying the commerce of the United 
States upon the lakes and rivers that separate the 
British Provinces from the United States; 

Twetrru—aAli persons who, at the time when they 
seek to obtain the benefits hereof by taking the oath 
herein prescribed, are in military, naval, or civil con- 
finement or custody, or under bonds of the civil, mili- 
tary, or naval authorities or agents of the United 
States as prisoners of war, or persons detained for of- 
fences of any kind either before or after conviction ; 

THIRTEENTH—AIl persons who have voluntarily 
participated in said rebellion, and the value of whose 
taxable property is over twenty thousand dollars ; 

FourteentH—All persons who have taken the 
oath of amnesty as prescribed in the President's proc- 
lamation of Dec. 8, A. D. 1863, or an oach of allegiance 
to the Government of the United States since the date 
of said proclamation, and have not thenceforward kept 
and maintained the same inviolate ; 

ProvipeD, That special application may be made 
to the President for pardon by any person belonging 
to the excepted classes ; and such clemency will be 
liberally extended as may be consistent with the facts 
of the case, and the peace and dignity of the United 
States. 

The Secretary of State will establish rules and reg- 
ulations for administering and recording said amnesty 
oath, so av*to ensure its benefit to the people and 
guard the Government against fraud. 





In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington the twenty-ninth day 
of May, in the year ot our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States, the eighty-ninth. 

ANDREW JOHNSON. 
By the President. 
Wa. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 
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SURRENDER OF REBEL FORCES WEST OF 
THE MISSISSIPPL. 
War Derartment, Wasuincror, D. C., 


May 27,-1865. 
To Major General Dix: 

A dispatch from Gen. Canby, dated at New Orleans 
26th inst., states that the arrangements for the surren- 
der of the rebel forces in the trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment have been concluded. They include the men 
and material of the army and navy. 

ZDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


The Memphis Bulletin has a special dispatch from 
New Orleans, dated the 23d, which says: ‘ Generals 
Price, Buckner, Brant and nine staff officers arrived 
here to-day as Commissioners from Kirby Smith, to 
negotiate with Gen. Canby for terms of surrender, 
Generals Price, Buckner and Dick Taylor on the part 
of the rebels, and Generals Canby and Herron had a 
consultation, the result of which is reported to be the 
surrender of all the rebels in the trans-Mississippi De- 
partment on the same terms as those accorded to 
Johnston and Lee.”’ 

Enp or Tuk Repecrion. The surrender of Kirby 
Smith, with all the insurgent forces west of the Mis- 
sissippi, leaves no rebel army in the field. The re- 
bellion, as far as regards military resistance, is over. 
Not a man is in arms against the government in the 
whole space of 800,000 square miles which the Con- 
federates originally claimed as their territory. Every 
Southerner, on the land or on the sea, who should 
now lift his hand t the ituted authorities, 
would piainly be either a marderer or a pirate, and 
could be proceeded against as a common felon. 








Return or Troops. Adjatant General Schouler 
received the following dispatch yesterday from Gov. 
Andrew, dated Washington, May 27: “ Organizations 
entitled to discharge will be sert home as such tor 
muster out and discharge. Individuals will be trans- 
ferred and temporarily attached to other organizations 
when needful, so that all may arrive home as soldiers 
with arms, equipage and flags.” 

As previously stated, the troups whose term of ser- 
vice would expire before October 1 will soon be mus- 
tered out. The 54th, mustered May 13, 1863, 55th on 
June 22, 1863, both colored, have a year longer to 
serve. The 56th, 57th, 58th and 59th have about two 
years longer to serve. They have all been so greatly 
reduced by hard service during the last year that it 
bas been supposed they will be consolidated into one 
regiment. 

—_—_-———_— 


New York, May 29. Gen. Howard, Commissioner 
of the Freedman’s Bureau, has issued an order to 
prohibit the dispossessing of freedmen of the land 
they are cultivating, abandoned by disloyal former 
owners. 

The Herald’s dispatch says the government is in 
possession of information that Sanders and Th 
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Cotorep Entertainment. A most pleasant and 
interesting entertainment was given at the Temple 
‘Tuesday evening, in the presence of a large audience, 
principally white ladies and gentlemen, who had oc- 
casion to applaud frequently and warmly. It was the 
annual entertainment of the 12th Baptist Sabbath 
School, Rev. Mr. Grimes’s, colored. There was a 
programme of twenty-six pieces, recitations, music, in 
solo, quartettes, and choruses, and it was charming. 
About forty girls and boys, and young men and 
women were on the platform, most of them handsom 
ly attired, A solo and quartette by Misses Fannie and 
i. H. Washington, and Mr. W. Smith, and O. Ruffin, 
“ Brother, tell me of the battle,” was enthusiastically 
encored, as also several other pieces. Miss Rachel 
Washington, the music teacher, presided at the piano. 
The preliminary prayer was made by Rev. Mr. Stowe. 


PouiticaL. It is stated that. Vallandigham has 
written a letter to the Young Men’s Democratic Asso- 
ciation of Lancaster, Pa., in which he acknowledges 
his errors as to the rebellion, rejoices that slavery is de- 
stroyed and the Union saved, sees no reason why the 
Democrats should not give a cordial support to Presi- 
dent Johnson, and declares that, with freedom, the 
South will become more populous, prosperous and 
powerful than any other section. 


Tue Yettow Fever Consrrrator’ Blackburn, 
the yellow fever conspirator, it seems, set out on his 
mission as a breeder of pestilence by volunteering his 
services gratuitously to the British Admiralty daring 
the prevalence of the fever at Bermuda, For his 
labors there, he was highly complimented by Vice 
Admiral Hope. A reward of £100 sterling was ten- 
dered to him by the Lords of the Admiralty, and he 
appears to have enjoyed the repute of a man supremely 
devoted to charitable and philanthropic enterprise. 


ExPLoston OF THE ORDNANCE Depot anp MaGa- 
zine. Five Hunprep Persons Buriep IN THE 
Ruins. Curoaco, Ill., May 29. The Jribune’s New 
Orleans dispatches of the 26th state that the Ordnance 
Depot and Magazine at Mobile exploded at 2 o'clock 
yesterday. The shock was terrific. The city shook 
to its very foundations. Eight squares of buildings 
were destroyed. Five hundred persons were buried 
in the ruins. Loss $8,000,000, Origin of the explo- 
sion not yet ascertained. 

the CE tlhe Stat 


1@™ Fernelius calls disease an affection of the body 
contrary to nature: a perturbation of its habits : a de- 
rangement of its courses. What disease is, sometimes 
eludes human intelligence, but some diseases are 
known—their origin, action, and even their antidotes. 
Whoever has discovered an actual remedy for one 
disease has done something for his race. Doct. Ayer 
has done more, for bis medicines afford us the means 
to control and cure several dangerous disorders. We 
rarely speak on medical subjects, preferring to leave 
them to physicians, who understand them better. But 
such effects as are seen in our midst, on affections of 
the lungs by Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on scrofulous 
complaints by his Sarsaparilla, and on the several 
complaints they now cure by Ayer’s Pills, should not 
he ignored.—| Keokuk, (Lowa) Journal. | 





PLEDGES, 


Made to the American Anti-Slavery Society, Evening 
of May 12th, 1865, at Cooper Institute. 


Ludlow Patton, $200,00 , John Sealy, 5,00 
L. D. Yates, 5,00 | I. S. Tompkins, 1,00 
“Jas. K. Place, 50,00 | I. S. Schultz, 100,00 
H. L. Mack, 25,00 | Mrs. M. C. Severance, 10,00 
Dr. I. P. Munn, 20,00 | I. C. Ferguson, 10,00 
A. C. Swain, 5,00 | Geo. W. Hunt, 25,00 
H. Beeny Cass, 5,00 C. Griffith, 5,00 
Mrs. Alexander, 5,00 | I. T. White, 10,00 
M. H. Anderson, 1,00 | Miss Anna Dickinson, 100,00 
L. Francis, 25,00 | Geo. L. Stearns, 100,00 
Jas. Williams, 5,00 | John Williams, 5,00 
Total of Pledges May 12th, 717 00 

Total money received ‘“* 164 41 } Total, $881 41 


Additional pledges—sent by Mrs. A. K. Foster. 


Savilian Haley, New York (in addition to first pledge, see 
report of Finance Committee), $5 00 


Sarah J. Nowell, Cambridgeport, Mass. 20 00 
Miss Mary F. Richmond, pd. her pledge, 5 00 
Miss G. E. Watson, “ 1 00 





fs THE THIRTEENTH YEARLY MEETING OF 
PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS will be held at Loxa woop 
(near Hamorton,) Chester Co., Pa., commencing at 11 o’- 
clock, A. M., on Fifth day, (Thursday,) the 8th of Sixth 
month, (June,) 1865, and continuing, probably, three days. 

O.iver Jonnson, Racuet W itsox, 
Annie M. Srampacu, Evsesivs BarnarRp, 
Bensamin C. Bacon, Mary Ann Foetrox, 
Susanna P. CHAMBERS, Avrrep H. Love, 
Tueovore Tittox, Lucretia NaYLor, 
Annis F, Kewr, J. Wituiam Cox, 
Carrot Dusan, Jennie K. Suirn, 
Anna E. Dickinson, Witirasm Liorp. 

Among those whose presence is confidently anticipated 
are George Thompson of England, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, and Aaron M. Powell. 

ee ativan 

& FRIENDS OF HUMAN PROGRESS.—The Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Human Progress will be held at 
the usual place near Waterloo, on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, 2d, 3d and 4th days of June next. 

Cuar.es D. B. Mitts, Freperick Doverass, Aaron 
M. Powevt, Gites B. Srenpins, Geo. W. Tayior, and 
other gifted speakers from abroad, will be present to par- 
ticipate, and lend interest to the occasion. 

“ommunications for the meeting should be addressed to 
Puese B. Dean, Waterloo, N. Y. 








DIED—In Brooklyn, Ct., May 24, Mr. Purp Scar- 
BOROUGH, aged 77. 

Mr. Scarborough was one of the earliest Abolitionists ; 
ever true, clear-sighted, and deeply interested in the tri- 
umph of the Anti-Slavery cause. As a citizen, he was 
much respected for his solid worth and exemplary life. 
His friendship we prized, and warmly reciprocated. So, 
one by one, with increasing rapidity, the primitive friends 
of the fettered bondmen are gathering to their final rest, 
rejoicing that “Jehovah has triumphed—his people are 
free.”——[ Ed. Lib. 








THEODORE PARKER'S 
“LIFE THOUGHTS.” 








HIS MOST POPULAR WORK! 





“ Lessons from the World of Matter and the World 
of Man.” 
BY THEODORE PARKER. 


Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons, by Rurvs 
LEIGHTON. 


Just published—420 pages, tinted paper and illustrated 
title, with portrait—an ELEGANT OCTAVO VOLUME. 


Price $2 50, S 
EF Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price.o 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 


Publisher, No. 8 Bromfield St., Boston. 
May 19. Bt 


Dr. Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


A™ the most perfect purgative whieh we are able to 
produce, or which we think has ever yet been pro- 
duced by anybody. Their effects have abundantly shown 
to the community how much they excel the ordinary med- 
icines in use. They are safe and pleasant to take, but 
powerful to cure. Their penetrating properties stimulate 
the vital activities of the body, remove the obstructions 
of its organs, aye the blood, and expel disease. They 
purge out che foul humors which breed and grow distem- 
per, stimulate sluggish or disordered organs into their 
natural action, and impart a healthy tone, with strength 
to the whole system. Not only do they cure the every- 
day complaints of everybody, but also formidable and dan- 
gerous pe While they produce powerful effvets, they 
are, at the ¢ time, in diminished doses, the safest and 
best physic that can be employed for children. Being su- 
gar-coated, they are pleasant to take ; and, being purely 
vegetable, are free from any risk of harm. Cures have 
been made which surpass belief, were they not substan- 
tiated by men of such exalted position and charaeter as to 
forbid the suspicion of untruth. Many eminent elergymen 
and physicians have lent their names to carry to the pub- 
lic the reliability of our remedies, while others have sent 
us the assurance of their conviction that our Preparations 
eontribute immensely to the relief of our afflicted, suffer- 
ing fellow-men. 

The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our 
American Almanac, containing directions for the use and 
certificates of their cures, of the following complaints :-— 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy 
Heartburn, Headache arising from foul stomach, Naasca, 
Indigestion, Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and pain aris- 
ing therefrom, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, all diseases 
which require an evacuant medicine. They also, by puri- 
fying the blood and stimulating the system, cure man 











= pa pay og sogegees oe fae murder of the Presi- 
ent, but to the plot to spread the yellow fever and in- 
troduce it intl the White House. " See 

The Commercial’s Washington dispatch says the 
trial of Jeff. Davis, before the Circuit Court, will 
ee as soon as the conspiracy case is disposed 
The Committee on the Conduct of the War has in- 
formation from Richmond, announcing the arrest of 





Gen. R. E. Lee. 


sae - y 
k which it would ~ etd they could bh 
such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, senaigia and coaae 
Irritability, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Gout, and other kindred complaints arising from a low 
state of the body, or obstruction of its functions. 

Do not be put off by unprinecipled dealers with other 
preparations which they make no profit on. Demand 
Aven's, and take no others. The sigk want the best aid 
there is for them, and they should have it. 

Prepared by J. C. AY & ©O., Lowell, Mass., and 





June 2. 


sold by all druggiste. 
2m. 
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“These, ‘our own flesh and blood, who now unite 


and to make the most of his circumstances and 
In one thing only with us—bravely dying. 


knowledge. He has not an abundance of language, 
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Dying how bravely, yet how bitterly! 
Not for the better side, but for the worse, 
Blindly and madly striving against Thee 
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and language of all who have appeared before ns, | S0ning. Self-esteem does not —— , 


gave to the Administration at this critical period cusations of the Copperheads against the Administra- tions which are springing up on every hand are the ! 
was of immense value, but it exposed him to fresh | tion—accusations which had their origin and motive spontaneous outgrowth of a regenerated public Opin- | If was painful to list to th evidence | Consequently he would not be known tor any great 
imputations from the clique above alluded to, some | in a pro-slavery spirit—were taken up and endorsed, | jon, They are adapted to the wants of the present | showin oF Steady a cha rali ee Ebr dee ba oe “ amount of dignity, pride, self-reliance, or the dup 
of whom carried their folly so far as to maintain | When the leaders of that movement presented Fre. time, just as the Anti-Slavery Societies were to the | 3.) the bulw, rd + ae ” sationnd bie m aint oe sition to command and take responsibility ; in a 
that the cause of liberty had more to hope from the | mont and McClellan to the country as “twin cher. demands of the period when. the Slave Power was ate , hei ay th nics Pies ; ish, ‘ venre.. $0 rather wanting in dignity, self-love and ostentato. 
Cleveland Convention, with John Cochrane, for | ries on one stem,” declaring their readiness to sup- as yet unsubdued. ‘The experiences of Abolitin. tio ped x gress t s aeduad oe tee ype e, sl The predominant menial qualities are afectin 
President and manager, than from the American | port either, according to circumstances, the Stand- | ists qualify them for great usefulness in these nesoal. i tiga pm yy ne Fae a —. ro por sl prudence, justice, will, reverence, sympathy. ‘ 
Anti-Slavery Society, inspired and led by Garrison ‘| ard manifested the indignation which such a specta. ations, and their codperation will no doubt be wel- ead of tl ret a ron " ‘ode nna a ~~ hi h practical and perceptive intellect renders . 
The call of that Convention contained not one anti- | cle was fitted to excite, On the other hand, it re. comed and highly appreciated. Stand; este disti = shed one ae oo waren pent ~ practical common serise man, and disposes ern 
slavery line or word, nor even a remote allusion to | cognized, as it was bound to do, the fact that the selves, they are few in numbers and feeble in re- wn heen cere aad relliean oa and the ete iad take life as it is, and to regulate hiumself by bis fol 
the slavery question, and was nothing but a rehash | Baltimore platform denounced Slavery as « the sources. ‘They must decrease, while the new BS80- | of sclf-res oa m2 2) . wt Bigs He wv ak ar rather than to make any display, or to saphooer 
of the Copperhead cries against the Administration | ; , a ciations increase. Ag a leaven jn the great mass cmfidenoe of eRe ee se wie sey or put on airs. His career thus far has been ot 
and yet there were Abolitionists deluded enough to } that “its utter and complete extirpation from the " the people now coming forward to do the work ones rid . in the dint rE hey — se and successful, having never failed in any aha 
point to it as “ an effort for a radical and true poli- | soil of the republic ” was demanded by “justice | of the hour, their influence will be most beneficent AO a of ; = a y of" ae pe a ¢ - transaction. He began life in a very pe ies 
tics, or, in the words of a prominent champion of | and the national safety ”* and it approved and en- and powerful. Anti-Slavery Societies now are an ‘ enter th 2c} Re ap “Wa } ory Li es ddan ner, without the common advantages of educ on 
the movement, an effort to « lift American politics | dorsed the emancipation Proclamation, and declared anachronism—relics of the age of Slaver ’; now hap- og r. th ; de uaa iad ie twa oes a ane § He has worked up to be the most or epeae 
into the sphere of morals and religion,” itself in favor of « such an Amendment to the Con- pily passed away. Noble in their birth exalted in labo ¥ “ th “ye rh de os shite. Hie theetead of office in the United States, and under the most on 
We allude to this matter now, not to fight over stitution as should terminate and forever prohibit the their career, they should pass away with the neces- creita rine the Posent of mole ny? tis the badge ” circumstances he has been reelected to . : 
position with a greater majority of votes Mal 


At whose defeat wo may not raise our Voice, 
Savo in the deep thanksgiving of our prayers, 
“Lord! we have fought the fight!” But to rejoice 
Ts ours no more than theirs. 


Call back Thy dreadful ministers of wrath 
Who have led on our hosts to this Great day ; 
Let our feet halt now in the avenger’s path, 
And bid our weapons stay, 


Upon our land, Freedom’s inheritance, 
Turn Thou once more the splendor of Thy face, 
Where nations Serving Thee to light advance, 
Give us again our place! 
Not our bewildering Past’ prosperity, 
Not all thy former ill-requited grace, 
But this one boon—Oh ! Srant us still to be 
The home of Hope to the whole human race ! 








































again the batthe with the Fremont movement, but | existence of Slavery within the limits or the juris. sity which created them. servitude. 


simply to explain the division in the anti-slavery | diction of the United States.” Except negro suf- The Committee are constrained to say that, from 
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April 25, 1865. —London Spectator. ranks which has culminated at last in @ revolution frage, bere was all the American Anti-Slavery ~ 8 weidlab nage, ai coe PERN @ patient and careful consideration of the subject, | Teceived at his first electio L. N. FOWLER 
OSs Se RN per eee ‘in the American Anti-Slavery Society and its ot- | city had ever demanded. If, in 1856, Abolitionists r Y Mandard of May 20 ther are Satisfied that if byes would avert national aie 

{er REQUEST, } gan. Mr, Garrison, having come to the conclusion , calamity, and deeay, loss of industrial science and 


were justified in desiring the election of Fremont 


a 
that the time had arrived for a dissolution of the So- upon the platform of non-extension, and 1860 that 
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strength of execution, preserve the health, life and 

















WEL TEARS aR, ; H feelin . 
COME AND ciety, announced his determination beforehand to | of Lincoln upon the same platform, bow much more REPORT ON HOURS OF LABOR, Mera yg people, trae ourtelves and | al Champooing and Hair Dyeing living’ 
ON THE RETURN OF THE ARMY OF FREEDOM, terminate his official relations with it at the recent | were they justified in desiring the Teélection of the CG “2 , ne Aveta rity the priceless blessings of hber- ITHOUT SMUTTING.” Slaw of ‘ 
ar annual meeting. A majority of the Executive Com- | latter in 1864, after he had emancipated 3,000,000 _ vumonwealth of Massachusetts. cy atid be Mth se we jnust awake to the im- “WIth oe -ISTER I wa 
> BY G. W, Lica, mittee also declined a reclection. Here was an = slaveg by hist great Proclamation, and avowed hig House or Representa yy ves, April 18, 1865, philanthropy _ fect oe if eote — uaa of MADAME CARTEAUX BANNIST “ . ' ing of the 
j a Jarriann’ . TE, : > , : ha ‘. : ( ny: Cast for se “protection, do ju ice AMAMI Us a oved fro 7 . 
; Living heroes! wreathed with laure Portanity, which Mr. Garrison's pee gents eagerly | determination « UTTERLY SO srs ay SAVERY | The Joint Special Committee on the Apprentice | t, it. ey . re JULD inform the public that she bas remo" | OW have 
; Pride of valinas cies ? embraced, to gain possession of the Society, ~ Raj. FROM THE sOm OF THE REPUBLIC” ? | How could System, to whom was referred the Order of March wr Washi anton Street, to : to go 
} Rahined A geen] ‘ lying all their forces, finding allies in many outsid- | the Editors of the Standard, with any show of con- 8th, instructine the Committee to inquire as to} “Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a Prey, -_ ae cee STREET, free 
Kindied by your homeward ootsteps, ers, and following the skillful leadership of Wendell | sistenev or decency, fail to recogmize with gratitude the propriety of reducing the h rs of’ labo b Where wealth accumulate, and men decay.” No. 3 I diseases of the Hair. | Country 
All the country fires? Phillips, they easily ined their objec I ; ‘xultation this ne iti f th ty which tga S 5 a a0or, sub- poe y where she will attend to ods cat af tot, we - : : 
Ulips, they easi y attained their o ject. It, was! and exultation this new posi Jon o © party whic mit the followine The subject js one of Vast im rtance to the pe She is sure to cure in nine eases out 4 js sure the - ng to 
inevitable, under such circumstances, after the So- | sup rted the Administration ? In doing 80, they = is = 4 pag mnerfonboeria the hair her study, ands i 4 ell, us 
Listen to the grateful beating . ‘ . . ppo : : 8 : REP j ple of our Common wealth. Important in every as- | for many years made ; w growth of 2M » UF 
Of the nation’s heart « ciety refused to dissolve, that it should fall under | were not the partizans of Lincoln, but of the cause PORT: ect in which it may be viewed, it is paramount. |are nen. to excel her in predenng 0208 Oe iin, came to 
their management. Those of Mr. Garrison’s friends, they were set to defend. Was Wendell Phillips the The subject of reducing the h f labor is b F at y eyelet 4 . “ay Her Restorative differs from that mm _ yOu wil] 
Where no words may sound the weleome, however, who voted against dissolution, did not ti of Lincoln in 1860 when, immediate! 4 OP ie it are of labor is 7 pe Jbinion, to any other subject which can claim le from the roots and herbs of the fore t growia © "pend 
Joyful tears can start t aa PRS. Sesser “s of gen- | partizan , octet b el ; > | NO Means a new one ; nor is It confined solely to | the attention of thinking men ; tor upon its Solution | ™ade Champoos with a bark which does wee bait be " belie 4, 
erally perceive this, and were not a little Surprised | after the election of that year, he exe aimed inthe | guy own land. In England it was agitated for | and settlement depend the best interests of the wee ne pec is highly beneficial to ~ bait {ne White iy 
While the sun shall gild the morning, when the fact was made known to them. | Eresenat _of an enthusiastic assembly, “For the many years, both by capitalists and laborers ; and | church, the state, and the individual man. The Saag Us Ratoni, and will prevent or 
Through advancing days, Next came a farce such as is rarely enacted on | first time in pur history, the slave has chosen a Pres- ; i a | 


as early as the year 1802 it’ became the subject of | times in which we live clothe this subjec i y. : hair to iteos" yo 
, ! : “ ‘ ie pant . ~ Carty 4, t : ? this subject with a turning gre} estoring grey hai 
Your renown, with ges heightening, any’ stage. Having so constituted the Executive | ident of the United States”? If this eae ee legislation, by an Act of Parliament for the * pres- | new and: peculiar significance ; while cor institu- | She aiso has another for ina ot afraid 4 


Yer: 8aq 
Kvory land shall praise ! Committee that he and those who agreed with him | 1860, how much prhliha Beat g J OCRt It fol- ervation of the health and morals” of those em- | tions—their purity, preservation and perpetuation | T! color in portly peepee: of the world, a¢ ero Let ee 
: i could have no voice in the management of the So- | lows then that the Standard, in favoring the retlec- ployed in cotton and other factories. In 1833 still | —demand of us an immediate and Just investiga. | ber Fa oye ra fh They are also Ot cn the 
But the tread of noble ye ciety, they tendered to Mr. Garrison, in the face of | tion of Lincoln, was working with and for the slave. further legislation was added by an Act, limiting the | tion and recognition of its claims upon us as legisla- |i" te a per ya Europe with them, wrens get wei Well, tet 
Marching from the field, his positive determination to retire from the office, a | Its partizanship had “this extent, no more, hours of labor to not more than twelve hours’ per tors and asmen, The first duty of the State is ep three years, asthey often say they might, a 
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Offerings to the time, — 


head of a Society in whose management he was no brought “ disgrace ” upon the Society, by disobe- 
Who with us are how rejoicing 


longer to havea voice. On the part of the great | dience to its instructions! The author of this 


rs of tillage a4 i 


duce to its Prosperity. The State js composed of Farm for Sale Franklin, Mass. 
man is the foundation upon which the State rests, ONTAINING thirty-five ac ood 


“ st ; : admirably, Producing so marked ai improvement -land. Also, b*., 
On the hills sublime ! majority, who did not understand the true state of | charge is Wendell Phillips, who cites as his Proof! both in the condition and character of the opera-| If the foundation is firm and solid, the structure is including eight acres . in excellent a -~ 
the case, the vote to reélect him was a heartfelt | the following resolution, adopted by the Society last tives, and amount of the work accom lished, | strong and enduring. Hence the first duty of the | barn, and earciage house, a oral 7 


Smiling, thay the Sloom would scatter, 


tribute of honor and reverence, and Mr. Garrison | year on his motion : . 


i rel arris ; State is to recognize this great princi le of man- &:. ion 2” 
And our sorrows drown, accepted it in the same Spirit; but the nomination Resolved, That while we do not criticise the wishes | and in 1847, an Act of Parliament was paased, still | hood. Laid upon that foundation, the State is en- ay zane, eae oe. Further, inf wasios*™ 
While they beckon us to see them was made for effect, and in the expectation that it | of the Administration, still, as Abolitionists, we {eel further ing time of work to ten hours a during and immortal. obtain . ‘th: AntiSiavery Ofice, No. 


Wear the patriot’s crown } would be declined, as the subsequent Proceedings | bound to declare that we see no evidence of its pur- 


In view of the late moment at which the Com- Street, Boston. 


